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Editorial, 


$ OW the Preacher flew his Kite’’ is the title of 
one of George Ade’s ‘Fables in Slang.” It 
ought to be a text-book in every homiletics 
class in the country. That there is a good 
deal of preaching which deserves thus to be 
laughed at, and that sometimes it masquerades itself 
so cleverly as to be taken seriously, cannot be doubted. 
Platitudes with a high sound, and well protected against 
any inconvenient application, are good stock in trade for 
a certain kind of theological business. But the God of 
things as they are is not worshipped in such terms. ‘The 
story so charmingly retold by Mrs. Asquith about the 
boy who answered the question why he cared to fly his 
kite when it was out of sight by saying that he could feel 
the tug of the string, puts the whole duty of preachers in 
a sentence. No man can preach who does not fly a kite; 
but the best of that kind is worthless if it flies away with 
the string. 


ad 


OnE of the most beautiful facts of sacrifice is being 
learned in these days, a fact which compensates for all 
sorts of deprivation and inconvenience. That fact is, its 
delight and potency of happiness. People accustomed to 
measure pleasure in terms of possession and varied en- 
joyment are discovering that there is a better way of 
getting the best of life. Contentment and happiness 
are carried to a higher power in the new energies of 
society than ever they found in its dissipations and 
recreations. The passions for something to do is giving 
more satisfaction than any form of amusement by itself 
ever gave. Nor is the need of amusement to be over- 
looked. It only needs to know its place. The nation is 
being sobered into giving other things their place. 


* 


THE usual mark of politeness and good-breeding is 
the ease and manners one shows in fine company. A 
better evidence is the courtesy and good-feeling shown 
toward those in inferior position. People who think the 
way to be thought high and mighty is to take the high 
and mighty tone would be much enlightened if they 
knew what effect their assumption of fine ways has upon 
observers, and even upon their victims. Clerks and 
waiters and employees of many sorts learn to restrain 
their opinions under rude and unmannerly treatment 
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because they must hold their job; but nothing hinders 
their having opinions, and the contempt they feel toward 
those who pretend to be their betters, but show themselves 
boorish, has opportunities of expression which may be 
grouped under the one word ‘“‘democracy.” If democ- 
racy, as it comes into its own, is bitter and harsh, we have 
only to notice how people behave whose only chance to 
order others about is at a summer hotel, for an explana- 
tion and extenuation. In the long run, what human 
nature gets is what it has given. 


»* 


DivinE efficiency we have always recognized. Human 
efficiency is of late growth. We acknowledge its impor- 
tance at all times, and particularly now. For example, 
the law in New York City demands that all the fruits 
and vegetables coming to its markets must be exam- 
ined at the piers and terminals by a representative of the 
Board of Health. It happens often that food is con- 
demned because labor is too high to make it profitable to 
look it over,—sifting good from bad, and repacking. 
Some clever women of the metropolis have banded to- 
gether to salvage this food which otherwise would be 
dumped on Barren Island. They have a canning and 
drying plant in a public-school kitchen. It is run chiefly 
by volunteer labor. The condemned food is brought 
here and that which can be is sold at once. The remainder 
is canned or dried, cabbages are made into sauerkraut, 
and vegetables packed in salt, all to be disposed of later 
to the public at cost. These women have found that 
8o per cent. of the food condemned it is possible to save 
by their prompt and efficient methods. 


* 


Wuat men say who see most of death, and are nearest 
death, turns the horrors of the time, and its fear, into 
instruction and solace. It is what has often been said 
in faith, but gains eloquence in fact. ‘‘ Death is nothing 
terrible after all,’ wrote Alan Seeger. “It may mean 
something even more wonderful than life.’”’ So spoke 
Socrates to Callicles: ‘““O my friend, I want you to see 
that the noble and the good may possibly be something 
different from saving and being saved, and that he who 
is truly a man ought not to care about living a certain 
time. He knows that we must all die, and therefore he 
is not fond of life; he leaves all that to God, and con- 
siders in what way he can best spend his appointed term.” 


Sd 


‘THERE is a strong trend among people in all the churches 
toward doing away with tumble-down fences. The 
churches respond to this desire for unity by renewed 
efforts toward expression in which all differences can be 
resolved. Compromise and broad definition do their 
best to furnish a basis of agreement. That the desired 
end will never be reached in this way, and is pushed 
farther off with every attempt to reach it, is due to the 
fact that opinion naturally and unavoidably divides 
people. Faith in the form of belief cannot possibly draw 
people together while it is actually proposing new points 
of difference. Real faith is another thing entirely. It 
is an attitude of mind, a courage, a confidence, an enter- 
prise in spiritual things. When people get faith in relig- 
ion, the differences that rise out of the faiths of religion 
become secondary. When a priest lays the cross on the 
breast of a dying soldier who is a Jew, and men of no 
church at all welcome the ministration of any church in 
their last moments, they show in what the unity of the 
faith consists. A man who cannot, for his liberalism, 


enter into other beliefs through the faith they contain 
shuts himself into something like provincialism and 
bigotry. : 


The God who Reigns and Loves. 


What people are calling for to-day is not the “striving 
God”’ of Mr. H. G. Wells, nor “the religion of the future”’ 
which delights news editors, but the God of the living 
present and the God who reigns and loves. The two acts 
of greatest spiritual wastefulness now in the field of 
religion are, first, that which produces speculations about 
God for the days that are to be, when the heart of the world 
is anguished and crying aloud for some strength and real 
comfort in the blessed now; and second, the imputation, 
if not indeed the bold affirmation, that God is somehow 
hindered and not sure of himself in the march of the world, 
when the world wants above everything some assurance 
that God rules. 


The breed of near-theologians who dwell in the land is 


not numerous, but the names are brilliant, and their wares 
because of their originality and cleverness are saleable. 
They catch the editors, who are least unwary among men, 
but are constrained, they think, to buy manuscripts that 
will make their publications go. ‘This applies to periodi- 
cals or books. Whether the views are sound or not enters 
little if at all into the mind of the seeker of ‘‘reading- 
matter” with “punch” and novelty. We remind our 
readers of these things not because we believe that many 
of them are seriously beguiled or dismayed by the clatter 
and confusion of the strange tongues, but because we wish 
they would lend a hand and tell people as they have op- 
portunity that God’s constant witness in every individual 
and organized religious name has been reasonable, com- 
forting, sustaining, and lawful since the foundation of 
intelligence in the human family. 

Some of our authors and some contemporary preachers 
are fairly to be charged with conceiving every year or 
two new models of Deity. It is not a new idea of God, 
but a new God of their idea. They find fault with him, 
and take the keenest intellectual pleasure in cataloguing 
his shortcomings. Improvements upon our sacred con- 
ceptions are offered with naive assurance. Like the parts 
of a 1913 motor-car, old things of religion are passed away, 
all things are become new! Of course, the mere wind of 
it ought to be enough to blow much of this chaff 
beyond the pale of sane people; but the average God- 
fearing, hard-working man or woman is not skilled in 
theological matters of profound significance. 
know the type of person who suffers with the itch for some- 
thing different, something that has not been said before, 
upon which he can vent his lust of eloquence or literature. 

The trouble with Mr. Wells, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Sir Francis Younghusband, and a large number of others 
of their ilk—we are moved by no unkindness—is that they 
do not know what they are talking about. The thing is 
beyond them. ‘The most palpable fact is that they have 
no theological training, no background; when they write 
they say a number of things which give painful evidence 
of their lack of historic sense and knowledge of the con- 
tinuity of theology; and, worst of all, they fail dismally 
to understand what representative men to-day in the 
churches are really teaching and preaching. ‘They give 
the churches absent treatment, never crossing the thresh- 
old of one, regarding worship and organized religion as 


beneath them, and yet believe despite their ignorance of 


what is going on—for to them nothing really is going on— 


they can tell what is the matter with the ministry, the — 


churches, religion, and God. ; 
Mr. Churchill’s novel, ‘‘The Inside of the Cup,” was in- 
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teresting, but in his theology as well as in his solution of 
the practical administrative problem of the minister, he 
ended his book just where the difficulties began. Mr. 
Wells is as vague about the future as he is cr6tchety about 
the past in ‘‘God the Invisible King.”” How much of this 
is due to the half-digested wisdom of Bergson and of 
ts Eucken? Mr. Wells finds fault with every established re- 
_ ligious custom, element of cultus, idea, sacrament, and 
__-veneration of the innumerable host of commonplace 
church people; but when he would build his own house 
: not made with hands it is intellectually a mess and spiritu- 
ally dead as a mummy. 
Even such an alert and discerning weekly as The New 
Republic is afflicted by this rash. It publishes a vagrant 
4 effusion by Joseph Ernest McAfee. Mr. McAfee is sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. Of his output it may be tritely said that in the 
main what is true is not new, and what is new is not true. 
Like the others—and he a mission secretary!—he revels 
in generalities that do not even glitter, so foolish are 
they and completely unbacked by any particulars. For 
example, ‘“‘messages from the pulpits are confused and 
confusing ”’ 
life. In our churches ‘faith in democracy is reserved and 
incidental.” The following, he says reproachfully, is 
regarded as ‘‘incomprehensible heresy’”’ by the orthodox 
churches: ‘‘the idea of Deity now triumphant, now suc- 
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cumbing.” He is right; it is heresy among all churches. 
“None of our approved creeds,” he continues, “accepts 
} the universe as the great moral adventure, which democ- 
racy essentially is,” and he quotes a “‘lifelong leader of 
religious enterprise’’—we should like to have his name— 


as “feeling no enthusiasm” in “forcing a democratic 
form of government on those who do not fancy it.” 

Oh, Mr. McAfee, take care of your missions! We of 
‘the liberal faith are revolted by certain items in your 
Westminster Catechism (as many of your own are), but 
if we had to choose between that and the sort of insecure, 
half-thought ideas which you give your name to, kindred 
with the others mentioned here, many of us would gladly 
go back four hundred years. In those days, with all their 
rigors and terrific implications about God, he was yet sure, 
inviolable, in a way just to them who kept in his ways. 

He is the Sustainer still of noble progeny through more than 
ten generations. The Almighty is ever the same, and the 
needs of his children are ever the same. Our business is 
to know and publish this as the great truth, and to deepen 
the knowledge of the truth so that all men may be as good 
-and unchanging as God. 


Send Billy Sunday to France. 


Next Sunday Rev. William A. Sunday begins a two- 
months revival in Los Angeles, Cal. We wish about 
_ that time he were sailing for France. The California 
city will profit not one-tenth as much from his preaching 
as the men would in the trenches. Billy Sunday is the 
sort of man for the soldier. He is worth fifty chaplains 
as a preacher. In the Coast city where he goes the 
people are already devoted to many varieties of religious 
4 propaganda and cult, and need less than any com- 
_ munity we can mention the addition of a new one. 


_ logian, he has peculiar and marvellous powers. With his 
_ @asy, ‘familiar kumanness, his complete understanding 
of verage male and his ways both good and evil, 
able virility, his tremendous driving power 
_as a preacher to plain men, and not least 
S the consecration of his physical body to 
terprise, Billy Sunday would be the best 
; "the moral and me forces of 
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in this new crisis of our American and world ~ 


_ No matter what we think of Billy Sunday as a theo-: 
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America could make in behalf of our young men on the 
other side. 

Harry Lauder has been with the men on the fields of 
France and sung -his way into their hearts. Now that 
his son has been sacrificed in the war, it would be not in 
the least surprising if he would go again for a season 
to the heroic lads across the Channel. Imagine him and 
Billy Sunday for the duration of the war preaching and 
singing to the fighting-men. Imagine a crowd of several 
thousand listening to the thundering and yet tender- 
hearted plea for decent living, for faith and stout-hearted- 
ness, for democracy, for Jesus and God! And the songs 
of Harry Lauder! Can one think of a greater team 
than these two idols of the multitude would make? That 
may be too much to hope for; but we believe that Billy 
Sunday could be persuaded by the Government, say by 
President Wilson himself, to take a commission as major- 
general—for now Red Cross officials like Mr. Taft are 
major-generals—in the army of the Lord of hosts to 
instruct in righteousness the armies of our Allies and 
our own. Send Billy Sunday to France. 


Our Faith. 


Naturally when we are asked about our faith we reply 
by some kind of statement. But we do not show the 
heart of our faith in that way, and both we and our 
questioners miss the gist of it so long as we discuss faith 
in any such way. No matter how carefully we explain 
our doctrines in comparison with others, and however 
apt and instructive our explanations, they bring us no 
nearer at the end to what is the real substance of our 
faith, as it is the real substance of any true faith. 

People’s faiths are indeed what they believe, but a 
statement of what they believe does not, unfortunately, 
often carry the essential thing in faith. We are no 
likelier than others to be able to dispense with this essen- 
tial thing because of any satisfactory form of words we 
may make. Our form of expression, so long as it were 
a form, would be liable to just the objection we make to 
other forms of expression. Our indictment against them 
is not chiefly on account of what they contain but on 
account of what they do not contain. 

There is nothing so much needed of religion now as 
faith. We could dispense with all its faiths if we could 
surely keep its faith; and without its faith all the faiths 
in the world would be like bran after the sifting. For 
faith is the spirit and purpose of a religion. It is what 
runs through men’s beliefs, giving them kinship and a 
unity under all their differences. It is not what men 
believe but how they believe it that constitutes their 
faith. 

If this essence of faith were generally appreciated the 
questions and uncertainties on points of religion would 
not disturb so many people. Most people rest their 
religion too much upon the determination of such ques- 
tions. They apologize for them, they wait for their 
settlement of them, they go hither and thither to find 
answers to them. Meantime faith goes glimmering out 
of their lives. The agnostics have had the monopoly 
too long of the uncertainties of religion, and believers 
have made bad use of their certainties too long. The 
time is feeling near when popular indifference as to fine 
shadings of doctrine, and general good-will between 
people of antipodal opinions, and growing denomina- 
tional magnanimity, are preparing the way for a better 
and a deeper faith. In the face of the tragic needs of 
the hour, things become silly which have been taken 
seriously. Whether a man was a rabbi, priest, rector, 
or minister made little difference to the soldier who 
welcomed his word of comfort and cheer when he was 
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dying, to the soldiers who knew the next turn might be 
theirs. Great lights make small ones pale, and small 
shadows vanish as the great darkness descends. If 
going to heaven is by some one of the different ways 
offered how can we escape the conclusion that most 
aspirants must perish? When all the ways have oppor- 
tunity for reaching heaven above them all, who can 
think for an instant that any one is shut out? 

When people realize that faith is the spirit in which 
they live they will have more heart in keeping their 
faith. Their courage, their cheerfulness, their confi- 
dence, their making the best of things, even in the worst, 
bring them straight to the great realities of life, and 
demonstrate to them and among them the greatest force 
we know. 

This sort of faith does not need to be protected. It 
protects. It is not something handed down. It is 
something, that lifts men up. It does not need pros- 
perity or safety for its assurance. ‘They rest upon it, 
not it upon them. ‘The people of this country will learn 
more of what faith is in the experiences before them 
than in all they have been taught. They will find that 
freedom, the rights of man, humanity and truthfulness— 
invisible things of God, all of them—are the only sure 
basis of national and international existence. ‘Those 
even who have doubted whether they believed in God 
will find Him through these realities which confirm their 
trust, and become their salvation. 


Current Topics. 


THE issuance last week of an appeal to the warring 
nations for the restoration of peace furnished the basis 
for an interchange of international sentiment on the 
important question of the end of the war. Pope Bene- 
dict, basing his action expressly upon his desire for an 
early end to the slaughter of the manhood of Christen- 
dom, proposed to the belligerents a “peace without con- 
quest and without indemnities,” somewhat on the lines 
laid down by the Russian Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates. He advocated the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the French territory now held by 
Germany, to France; the re-establishment of an inde- 
pendent and neutral Belgium; the restoration of the 
German colonies taken by the Entente since the begin- 
ning of the war; the re-establishment of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Roumania, and the settlement of the Balkan 
question by an international conference after the war. 
The proposals advanced from the Vatican were received 
with varied feelings by the two camps of belligerents 
and by the nations which still remain neutral in the 
midst of the struggle which is raging around them. 


5d 


Ir became apparent at the outset that from the En- 
tente point of view the papal plan for an early peace 
was unacceptable. The utterances of French, British, 
and Italian statesmen indicated that the project of peace 
practically on the basis of the state of things before the 
war, with the sole exception of the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, did not meet the requirements 
of a durable peace so frequently outlined by the Entente. 
It was predicted at London, Paris, and Rome that the 
reply of the Entente to the Vatican’s invitation would 
assert afresh the determination of the Allied nations to 
continue the struggle until the danger of a repetition of 
the present crisis of the affairs of nations under the in- 
fluence of the autocratic régime at Berlin shall have been 
definitely removed. Italy did not regard with favor 
the Pope’s failure to recognize the claims of Italy to 
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lands now held by Austria-Hungary. In Germany the 
proposal for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
evoked inhospitable comment. In Bulgaria the pro- 
posal for the retrocession of Macedonia to Serbia met 
with outspoken opposition. 


* 


At Washington the first definite move for peace by 
a neutral who was not bound to either camp by ties of 
special interest or historic association was received with 
caution. It was pointed out that the question of the 
opening of negotiations for peace was a matter that no 
belligerent could undertake separately, and that an inter- 
change of views among the Entente Powers would be 
necessary. It was believed at the beginning of the week 
that such a conference would be held in the immediate 
future, and that the conclusions to be reached by that 
conference would furnish the groundwork for the draft- 
ing of a reply to Pope Benedict’s invitation to the warring 
Powers. There was an expectation in some quarters 
that possibly the President of the United States would 
be authorized by the Allies to speak the collective deci- 
sion of the Western Powers on the question, and possibly 
to put into writing a precise statement of the conditions 
upon which the Entente would be willing to open nego- 
tiations for the restoration of peace. 


* 


In commenting on the rapid rise in the price of meat 
products in America, Herbert C. Hoover, National Food 
Administrator, in a statement issued last Monday pointed 
out the probability of a still greater scarcity of the com- 
modity and predicted a further increase in its price. The 
reasons for this condition are given in the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Hoover’s statement: ‘Europe has been 
eating into its herds at an alarming rate, and this condi- 
tion will continue to grow worse each day as the war 
progresses. ‘This is a problem that America must meet, 
not only during the war, but after it has ended.” Asa 
means for the conservation of an adequate meat supply 
for our soldiers and allies in the trenches, Mr. Hoover 
urges an increased consumption of fish and the utiliza- 
tion of a larger variety of fish for food than are now util- 
ized. “‘Every fish eaten,” he wrote in his statement, ‘‘is 
that much gained in solving the present problem of living. 
The products of the land are conserved by eating those 
of the,sea. Sern 

&* 


THE restoration of discipline in the Russian Army as 
the only means of rehabilitating the fighting strength of 
the Russian people is indicated by news from Petrograd. 
Gen. Korniloff, the new Commander-in-Chief, himself a 
man of peasant origin, last week issued a communication 
to the press in which he announced far-reaching army 
reforms in the direction of the concentration of authority 
and the subjection of all units to the common purpose of 
defeating the enemy. One specific measure of reform is 
the exclusion of the Government Commissioners and the 
Soldiers’ Councils from participation in the high com- 
mand. Heretofore the Government Commissioners have 


_ been in the habit of issuing instructions to commanders, 


and Soldiers’ Councils have not hesitated to countermand 
orders, depose officers, and take general charge of the 
situation at the front. Gen. Korniloff announces that 
he accepted the chief command only on condition of being 
an actual and not merely a nominal commander. The 
results of his vigorous policy will be awaited with interest 
as one of the important developments, not only in the life 
of Russia, but in the conduct of the war as a whole, 
a 
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_ THE restoration of order in the Russian army was evi- 
dently producing Gefinite military results on the east 
front at the beginning of the week. For the first time 
since the collapse of the second offensive conducted by 
Gen. Brusiloff, who was recently superseded by Gen. 
Korniloff, the Russian armies were apparently develop- 
ing an ability to hold their own against the Germans on 
the Galician border, and there were signs that the German 
advance in that region was reaching its end. Korniloff’s 
reinvigorated resistance was greatly aided by events on 
the west front, where the British and French command- 
ers were pressing a co-ordinated offensive which had 
forced the Germans out of Langemark and was develop- 
ing a momentum which the Germans were unable to 
resist.. At the same time it was announced from Rome 
that Gen. Cadorna was undertaking the greatest offensive 
against the Austrians yet organized by the Italians, with 
a view to relieving the Austrian pressure on the Russian 
front and accomplishing the military purpose of driving 
Austria out of that region which the Italians designate as 
“Unredeemed Italy.” 
& 


THE list of countries aligned against the Central 
Powers was lengthened by one on August 15, when a 
declaration of war by China went into effect. The exact 
method of the participation of China in the military or 
naval operations was not indicated in the proclamation 
issued by President Feng Kwo Chang. Neither was any 
mention of joint action with the Entente made. ‘The 
Chinese Executive, however, announced that his country 
is joining in the war for the incidental purpose of deter- 
mining and assuring its own place among the nations. 
The disturbances which recently complicated the problem 
of government in the Chinese Republic have been com- 


pletely suppressed, and the new experiment in democracy - 


is being resumed amid restored internal tranquillity. 
President Feng Kwo Chang, in his announced purpose 
to hasten the restoration of peace in the world, is enjoy- 
ing the support of both north and south, now reunited 
after the complete collapse of the monarchist movement 


_ which the republican generals so easily suppressed with 


the loyal help of the southern provinces. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Winning the War in the Kitchen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I want to thank you for your August 9 number of the 
Christian Register, containing the article “Winning the 
War in the Kitchen.’”’ I think it is an unusually satis- 
factory summing up of the situation, as we see it, and I 
was particularly pleased with the correct personal touch 
that you gave to Mr. Hoover. 

Very truly yours, 
UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
' By R. L. WILBUR. 


(The writer is President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Leland 
Stanford University.—Ep1rTor.) 


Several Pertinent Opinions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Individualism has been so ably presented in the 


Christian Register, I should like to comment on present- 
_ day affairs, being in general agreement with that way of 


thinking. 
Our savings, our income, even our labor are worth less 
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in real goods because Germany is engaged in conquest 
instead of selling and buying with the wealth of honest 
work. In regard to price regulation, food commissions, 
and laws against speculation, if we had patience and 
intelligence for it I doubt not the better way would be 
to tax ourselves the whole expense of warfare and let 
the market’s supply and demand stimulate industries 
and determine prices—to let the Government run the 
war and business run itself. 

One thing is certain: the individual’s economy in any 
way that does not lessen his ability for work helps. 
Plain living and spare temperance are real patriotism in 
the great world need of to-day. 

The arbitrary trade-unionist dictation in regard to 
cantonment building deserves outspoken condemnation. 
That more than four thousand men should be discharged 
for no fault or failure in skill or efficiency Saturday night 
and then those hired Monday morning who are agreeable 
to the more or less secret inside management of a certain 
organization,—this is a shameful wrong against common 
right and freedom. The men that have brought this 
about have disgraced their citizenship in a free democ- 
racy and have dishonored that fair justice which is the 
security for us all. 

The constitution of Massachusetts put it well that 
justice, temperance, industry, and frugality are funda- 
mental for liberty and free government. 

FREDERICK PRESTON. 


The Clothing of Our Daughters. 


MARY A. LASELLE. 


“What is America’s greatest danger?’ This question 
was put recently to a leader among women. Her reply 
was immediate: “It is the lowering of the standards 
of womanhood, and this degeneration of woman’s char- 
acter is most clearly indicated in the modern stand- 
ards of her dress.” 

It has been apparent to all close observers of American 
life that during the past ten years there has been a marked 
and widespread decadence in the taste of women in their 
dress, in their ideas of what constitutes decent and he- 
coming apparel. No fashion has been so absurd, freak- 
ish, or bizarre as to be rejected by many seemingly 
respectable and intelligent American women. The demi- 
monde and the vulgar have, of course, rejoiced in these 
suggestive and conspicuous costumes, and, as would be 
expected, have flaunted them in their most extreme cut 
and color. Many among the better classes of women have 
dressed for the street and for the public eye in clothing 
so extreme in style as to make it very hard to discrim- 
inate between the purposely conspicuous and suggestive 
costume of the woman of no social pretensions and the 
dress of the woman who simply “follows the fashion.” 

How has this matter of clothing affected our daugh- 
ters? Are they as fine-textured girls and young women 
as they would have been if they had been surrounded by 
women whose dress was more quiet and modest? In 
reply to this question, hundreds of women and hundreds 
of men in every section of the country are replying, 
“No,” with all emphasis upon the negation. 

The dressing of a little girl during the formative years 
‘of her life is interesting. We begin when the mother 
happily prepares the baby’s wardrobe. She puts into 
this the finest stitches, the most exquisite embroidery, 
the daintiest touches. ‘This is all lovely and right. But 
does she spend as much time in studying how to keep 
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the little body healthy? Does she think, too, much of 
the wonderful responsibility of clothing the baby’s spirit 
aright? 

ae little girl is now three years old and is beginning 
to preen herself before the mirror and to raise her tiny 
parasol and eye her beautiful sash ribbons and laces 
with smiles and dimples. This all seems harmless and 
charming. Mother works far into the night sometimes, 
in order that her darling may be dressed in the lovely 
clothing which always attracts an admiring group of 
friends. ‘‘Oh, isn’t that a pretty dress! What a lovely 
little hat! Doesn’t her mother dress her beautifully?” 
Mother gradually drops her music and stops taking 
books from the library, and goes only occasionally to 
the Parents and Teachers’ Association, and shortens her 
visits to Susie’s grandmother, and is sometimes too 
tired to attend church, because Susie is getting to be a 
big girl now, and it takes all the mother’s spare time, 
besides a good deal of the time of a dressmaker, to make 
the quantities of pretty clothing she needs to keep her 
one of the best-dressed girls in the town. 


We cannot say that the young girl of to-day wishes. 


even to be beautifully dressed, for much of the clothing 
of the last few years has been unbecoming to even fresh 
young girls, with charming faces and erect and graceful 
figures. Such a decline in dress has its effect in lower- 
ing the taste, coarsening the fibre, and corrupting the 
morals of the youth of both sexes. Mothers do not 
realize that there is any connection between the ex- 
travagantly and foolishly dressed daughter and the 
tragic stories of the victims of the love of finery. 

During several months of a recent year my morning 
and evening walk led me through a section of Huntington 
Avenue in Boston, an avenue through which pass hun- 
dreds of young music and other students from all sec- 
tions of the country. Here one met groups of girls 
from Arizona and Washington, Florida and Maine, 
Vermont and Texas. Many of these girls were dressed 
in a sensible and refined manner, but too large a propor- 
tion of them were not. The most extreme style of 
clothing was represented by numbers of these young 
students who walked through the crowds on this avenue 
entirely unconcerned, or apparently well pleased, at the 
attention given their conspicuous attire. ’ 

On a certain Sunday afternoon a special service was 
arranged, by one of the largest and most famous churches 
in the city, for the students of one of the great music 
schools of Boston. ‘The usual attendants of this church 
dress, for church services at least, so quietly that the 
ushers and the other members of the congregation were 
startled when several hundred young women attired 
apparently in an imitation of very pronounced fashion 
plates flashed and flamed into the quiet and soberly 
lighted church. 

What has a sensible mother to fight against in battling 
for a style of dressing for her girls, in which the spirit is 
not sacrificed to the adornment of the body? 

First, she has to meet the feverish greed of the chang- 
ing fashions: Profits depend largely upon the rapid 
passing in the style of women’s clothing. 

Second, she has to fight against the man-designer of 
women’s clothing; and she has to set her face against 
a certain type of women’s magazines that are really 
little more than advertising pages for certain style-pro- 
ducers. . 

_ The strongest force of all she has to encounter is the 
love of extravagant and conspicuous dress inherent in 
many women. 

How can she wrest victory out of these conditions? 

_By organized resistance of large bodies of women who 

will stand against the extreme fashions of the stores, the 


*. 


fashion magazines, and the designers, and preach the gos- 
pel of becoming, quiet, and serviceable dress. They can 
prove this way advantageous from a financial standpoint. 
Woman’s love of beautiful clothing and her desire to 
express her own taste in it are harmful only when they 
crowd out nobler things. If the daughter’s mind is filled 
with interesting and worthy thoughts, if there is a rich 
soil made fertile with ideas that spur and deepen and 
broaden the mind, the question of dress will find its 
rightful place, namely, the expression of individuality in 
modest and beautiful clothing. The clothing of most 
women to-day expresses no individuality; on the con- 
trary, it is flatly uniform in its compliance with certain 
arbitrary and lowering standards. 

What help has the sensible mother in her struggle for 
better ideals in dressing? She can have the co-operation 
of hundreds of other mothers and of mothers’ clubs, and 
through these organizations she can arrange a series of 
illustrated talks upon what constitutes good dressing. 
These talks should be given to the girls of each com- 
munity by some woman who understands her subject 
thoroughly and whose dress and personality will appeal 
powerfully to young girls. Such lecturers are available 
and will be glad to come. 

The mother can, if she makes a firm request for it, 
secure for her daughter from the art teacher of her school 
excellent instruction in the principles of good dressing— 
color, design, and fabric. ‘This instruction should be 
given the girls in the classes, even if some of the routine 
work of drawing and painting has to be omitted in order 
that this valuable matter may be substituted. In one 
large high school, in which the head of the art department 
gives each year a course upon the general theme, ‘“‘ What 
constitutes Good and Economical Dressing?” the improve- 
ment has been marked in the appearance of the girls of 
the school. The mothers are enthusiastic about the 
efficient method in which their daughters are taught to 
estimate the financial outlay for their clothing. 

Every college for women should have a thorough course 
in the art, ethics, and economics of woman’s dress. No 
other course would contribute more to American life. 
Ample funds should be at hand to supply young girls 
with competent instruction, artistic guidance, and 
advice. . 

In these days, when girls at work are in competition 
and contact with men, their clothing should have the 
utmost consideration that it be modest and refined. It 
is far from that to-day. High-heeled pumps, gauze 
hosiery, low-necked lingerie waists, and short skirts con- 
stitute the fantastic and utterly foolish garb of hundreds 
of young girls who are working in business offices, 
reached, to be sure, by walking through crowded city 
streets. 

It is a condition that some women hate to acknowl- 
edge. The accusation of immodest dressing is brought 
often and truthfully against women, but it cannot be 
truthfully maintained against men. Men set their faces 
like flint against the designer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the tailor who for profit would gladly 
foist upon them the elegant and elaborate costumes of the 
days of the cavaliers. 

Let mothers see that their daughters are taught to 


know not only propriety and refinement, but also the 


cost of every article in their wardrobe. What per cent. 
of the father’s income, let them be asked, has been spent 
upon their clothing. A girl who is trained from her 
early years to know how much money may properly be 


spent upon her clothing will not plunge herself or her | 
Her clothing will — 
take its place in the economic scheme of her house- : 


husband into debt for fine plumage. 
hold. 
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The Household Altar. 


THe Day BEAvUTIFUL. 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


IV. Part Two. 


Perhaps through the crack we may hear one of the 
children ask, ‘““You often speak of the soul,—what is 
that?” and our two professors—who know!—are answer- 
ing somewhat like this: ‘It is that in you, dear, which 
thinks and loves and tells you to do right, and makes your 
little verse come true,—‘If I try, I know I may grow in 
goodness day by day.’ It is the you that we don’t see 
who lives in your body that we do see: you are Soul, and 
you have this body for a while. That body of yours, so 
wonderfully made, is a child of the Earth, like the flowers 
and the trees and the snowflakes and stars, and all the 
other things that you see; they are its brothers and sis- 
ters,—how beautiful they all are! And wherever beauty 
is, there God is: beauty is his reflection in things. But 
your Soul is more wonderful and beautiful still: it is more 
closely related to God, more like himself. He is the 
Father, and the Soul is the Child,—and father and chil- 
dren are like each other, you know. You cannot help 
loving him and wanting to be more and more like him. 
All the people all over the earth are Souls: whether their 
faces are white or black or yellow or red, they are Souls, 
and all are his children. There is One Father, and all 
Souls are brothers and sisters. It is like a great Family; 
and, of course, in a family we should all love and help 

’ one another.” . 

“And what, when we die?” one of the children may 
ask. ‘The wise two will answer: “When we die, every- 
thing seems to go home. This body of ours goes back to 
its mother, the Earth,—back to the flowers and trees, 
its brothers and sisters; and the unseen Soul that is you 
finds a new home with the unseen Father of All. All 
that we take with us then will be what we are: what we 
are,—so let us be good. But until we ourselves go, we 
know very little about the new home, and cannot imagine 
what our new ‘body’ will be; but if we make good use of 
our earth-life, we think we shall be stronger, better, more 
beautiful Souls there than here. Though we know so 
little, we feel very sure that all will be well with us there, 
because God is good. When you came here, you found 
a mother and father waiting, you know.” 

“What, tell them all that in a Sunday afternoon?”’ 
you ask. No, dear listener: not in one, but in many 
Sunday afternoons, and with many illustrations and va- 
riations as the little ones grow from their digits into the 
teens. ‘But is that plain enough,—will they under- 
stand and be satisfied?” I think so; try it and see. Not 
satisfied to the point of ceasing to ask questions, we 
hope. The truth is, it is easier for them to be transcen- 
dentalists than for you and me. “But you said that God 
made them poets, thinking in concretes.’’ Yes, poets; 
and that “poets’’ are those whose eyes see through a fact 
to meanings beyond, of which it is symbol. Be not 
afraid,—the children will meet us half-way. They may 
understand what we mean better than we do! ‘The 
important thing is not to give them a definite picture,— 
they will take care of that themselves,—but how much 
can we make them trust in Goodness? so that their pict- 
ures, as they rise in them and change, shall always 
reflect that trust. Trust in Goodness is what a mother 
and father ought to be able to give. - 

_ This may hint the kind of theology and psychology and 
gy and eschatology that some of us, who, as the 
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children think, know so much, would fear not to teach in 
the little Sunday afternoon divinity school of our Home. 
To teach very humbly,—while all through the long teach- 
ing the emphasis would be less on the “doctrine” than 
on the open mind and the loving heart and the supremacy 
of character and the duty and beauty of service. 

What shall we teach about Jesus in the Homes of the 
Liberal Faith? Some of us one thought, and some quite 
another, according to temperament and upbringing; yet 
central reverence will be common to all the thoughts. 
All earnest fathers and mothers will want their children 
to know well the story of him who kept his will one with 
his “Father’s’’ will, who brothered the outcasts and sin- 
ners, who spoke such words as are stored in the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables, and perhaps in the Gospel 
of John, and who needed but two years from his baptism 
in Jordan to reach his cross by the walls of Jerusalem. 


‘Some of us, with Emerson, will speak of this life to their 


children as the example of “one man true to what is in 
you and me.” Others, versed in the psychology and his- 
tory of religion, will call him the shining example in his- 
tory of “idealization,” one among many examples of it 
but to us highest of all, and as such for us the best symbol 
of God’s life in man’s. Still others, these in Liberal Or- 
thodox homes, will teach a far closer intimacy,—love for 
an ‘“‘Eternal Christ,’”’ a personal “Emmanuel,” a mystical 
Companion trysting within them. We all believe in the 
“Our Father” within us to whom we pray,—that Com- 
rade is He, identified by these friends with him of the 
Gospel story. Sooner or later all these ideas, and others, 
will be freely talked over with the children. Whatever 
the parents’ own thought may be,—and very likely it will 
differ between the two,—to the healthy boys of the family 
Jesus will probably seem in the class with Washington 
and Lincoln, but a more shadowy figure, more hidden in 
halo. Unless the eagle as well as the dove side of Jesus, 
the hero as well as the saint, be emphasized to them, he 
will probably not be a strong personal influence to them 
during their childhood; but such a book as Fosdick’s 
“Manhood of the Master,” arranged for short daily read- 
ings, may make him a real friend by the time they are 
seniors in college. To the girls he might earlier seem like 
a mystical brother, noble and beautiful. When they 
hear of a deed of pure selflessness, they may think, “That 
is like him!” : 

As for the Bible, these children will have little need to 
go to Sunday-school to learn Bible stories, for they will 
know the stories from the least to the greatest of them,— 
barring the meaner and bloodier ones,—know them .by 
our reading and telling and their re-telling to us, and by 
frank, happy conversations about them. At first it will 
probably seem to them a wonderful story-book about some 
good men and more bad men and a God who is very like 
both; much of it correlating with legends and fairy-tales 
in their other ‘Heart of Oak” books. It ought to seem 
so to them, becatise it is so. Gradually they will come to 
see that the stories make up one long story of a child- 
people in far-away time, who through the mistakes and 
wrong-doings and punishing calamities of a thousand 
years, learnt—this in chief: that the God whom it thought 
of at first as just its own little God was really the One 
Only God of all the people on earth; and who, instead of 
being arbitrary and cruel, was really the Holy One, the 
All-Righteous, the Loving Father in Heaven, whose will 
it was that men should be righteous and loving-like him- 
self. ‘They would come to see, too, that this long story of 
evolution in religion was simply the national literature, 
written by the people themselves, book by book, through 
the centuries—books some of law, some of history, some 
of maxims and hymns and poetry, some of fiery sermons, 
some of letters full of doctrinal argument, some of anec- 
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dotes and biography. ‘Trained to think thus of the Bible 
at Home, and without having this training upset and re- 
versed, as it so often is, in a Sunday-school, two things 
will not happen to our children, and a third may. It will 
never occur to them that what the Old Testament calls 
“holy’’ we are therefore to think holy in our time and 
our Home; nor will English literature be pitted all over 
with holes of blank meaning to them, because they do not 
recognize the Bible allusions with which it is strewn. 
But, result best of all if it come, with this training they 
will be likely to know where the “Bible Heights’’ lie, 
and in after-life may love to resort to them,—just as 
they love and resort to the mountains of New Hampshire 
because of the summer tramps in their childhood. It is 
one of the tragedies of “culture’’ to throw the Bible aside 
like an outgrown school-book. If the parent professors 
in the divinity school are wise, they will see to it that the 
students, before the afternoon sessions are over, have fast 
in memory, to take out with them into life, at least a hun- 
dred of the great Bible verses, a score of the splendid pas- 
sages,—and the complete list of the sixty-six books recit- 
able like the multiplication-table, so that they can find 
their way round in the Bible forever: the knowledge of 
these, and of a few noble hymns—for happy the homes 
where the Sunday evenings bring family song—to entitle 
to the graduation diploma! 

It is still a common idea that the Liberal Faith has a 
few non-beliefs which it greatly emphasizes, but no beliefs 
for which it much cares. One way to correct this mis- 
take is for every Liberal to be able to tell promptly and 
clearly what our beliefs are. In these hints for the Sun- 
day afternoon talks with the children we have at least 
touched on the four thoughts which Charles Ames com- 
pressed into his widely used basis of church organization, 
and the five points in the statement of Unitarian beliefs 
by James Freeman Clarke. ‘‘In the freedom of truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.’”’ ‘‘ We believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the Progress of Man- 
kind onward and upward forever.’’ ‘These two short 
formulas, with that of the ‘Four Principles,” it is well 
to memorize. Such things are our ‘‘flags.”’ If we carry 
them with us, we become to that extent missionaries and 
interpreters of the Liberal Faith. None of our critics will 
call those ‘‘Five Beliefs,” or those “Four Principles,” 
trifles. Many will call them noble, important, and what 
they, too, believe. If so, so much the better. Teach the 
children our “flags,” and what they mean! ‘Taught in 
our way, with the ‘Principles’ paramount, there need 
be no slightest fear of “creedal” danger. 

A long pleading! Do you say these are only dream- 
children of whom I have talked so long, and this a dream- 
home? I say, No; it is a picture, not of the easy, but of 
the well worth while and the largely possible,—when 
parents are pledged to their parenthood. It is the pict- 
ure of a Home in which the parents have not made the 
“Great Refusal’; of a Home in which the father and 
mother, who invited the birth of a child and who rejoice 
before God for the gift, have accepted responsibility for 
the spiritual upbringing of the little Soul—God’s child 
and theirs,—with conscious aim and persistent plan have 
done their humble and faithful best. 

One thing I know. In any Home where household 
reverence is naturalized in such ways as I have tried to 
picture, the children, as they grow old, will thank and 
bless us parents. They may come to smile at the old 
forms and themselves discard their use,—none the less 
they will thank and bless us. ‘Those household rites at 
meal-time, that prayer at the mother’s knee, the child’s 
first altar, that Sunday with something a little solemn in 
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its very pleasantness, the church-going together through 
the quiet streets and to the quiet place, the confidences 
of the Sunday afternoon,—all this will mingle with their 
very tenderest memories, their proudest and most grateful 
memories of us. They will forget our rebukes, they will 
forget our praises; they will forget a thousand sacrifices 
and patiences of ours in their behalf; but about the last 
thing they will forget will be the way in which we used to 
try to make “God” real and near and dear to them in 
the old Home of their childhood. 

‘““My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Through 
all let us remember that we, parents of children, are fel- 
low-workers with God in this business beautiful. If that 
thought be humble, it can inspire us also and give courage 
for the holy task. 


“Co-workers we with Him! Were He to ask, 
‘Come, star with me the spaces of my night, 
Or light with me to-morrow’s sunset glow, 
Or fashion forth the crystals of my snow, 
Or teach my sweet June roses next to blow.’— 
O rare beatitude! But holier task, 
Of all his works of beauty fairest-high, 
Is that He keeps for hands like ours to ply! 
When He upgathers all his elements, 
The Mighty Gardener of the earth and sky, 
His days, his nights, whole zons of his June, 
That to achieve toward which the ages roll, 
We hear the Voice that sets the spheres a-tune— 
‘Help me, my comrades, flower this little Soul!’”’ 


A word by way of postscript. Much is said in these days 
about the decline of the Church, and reasons many are 
given for it. Of the sunset of religiousness in the Home, 
and its cause, the parent’s abdication in the religious up- 
bringing of the child, little has been said. Yet of all the 
reasons for the decline of the Church this, perhaps, is 
chief. For the Home is the unit of churches; and the 
religiousness of a community is measured more by the 
religiousness of its Homes than by that expressed in its 
churches. If in the Homes during six days of the week 
there be little conscious thought and enjoyment of God, 
how can there be much thought and enjoyment of him 
on the seventh day in the church? Under such condi- 
tions will many care to go to church? or will many young 
men be attracted to its ministry? Under such conditions 
what should we look for in the Church but decline? What 
else can it do but decline? If the sources in the hills go 
dry, can the stream in the valley run full? 

I commend this sequence to the earnest consideration 
of those who love the Liberal Faith :— 

Has our Liberal Faith no room for a Household Altar? 

If not, what becomes of our Children’s Religious- 
ness? 

Without that, what will become of the Liberal Church? 


[THE Enp.] 


Closed Churches. 


ALFRED MANCHESTER. 


The letter of Dr. S. A. Eliot in a recent number of the 
Register, concerning the difficulty of the churches in doing 
their duty toward the departing soldiers during the vaca- 
tion season, and the article which followed, by Rev. Mr. 
Chaney, in regard to ‘‘The Open Door,” bring a matter 
of great importance to prominence. 

It sometimes seems as if our churches were constantly 


looking for a chance to close their doors fora time. Any 


fulfilment of 


‘ 
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excuse is given for a break in the continuity of their work. 
Often a cold church in winter or a warm church in summer 
will furnish such an excuse. ‘These vacant periods, often 
much prolonged, are much to be regretted by any one 
who wishes to see the habit of worship and.of service in 
our churches well established. 4 

The last quarter of a century has seen an improvement 
in some of our churches in the use of the church building 
during the week as well as on Sunday. It is pleasant to 
think of the number of them that keep open doors at 
least on some days besides Sunday with now and then a 
service of worship or an organ recital, and of some that 
constantly invite the individual worshipper. 

The need of the soul for uninterrupted nourishment is 
as great as that of the body, but many who are careful 
to provide three meals a day for the body expect to keep 
the soul alive with a long succession of ‘‘meatless days.” 

Circumstances make it difficult to keep the city churches 
active in the summer vacation period, but it would seem 
as if it were a duty to have at least one place of worship 
open on Sunday for the use of liberal-minded people 
wherever there is a liberal church, even though only a 
very few avail themselves of the privilege. 

When the people forsake the city for the country in 
summer-time they should support the churches in their 
neighborhood and ought to find them open and ready to 
offer hospitality. If the city minister takes his vacation 
in the summer, as he is obliged to do, let the country 
minister take his vacation in the winter and so be able 
to be in his pulpit when there are more people in town 
than at any other time. 

A party of which I was a member tried for several 
Sundays this summer to find a Unitarian church open for 
worship and failed in a number of instances although 
they rode from town to town in which such churches are 
to be found. 

On one such occasion after finding the Unitarian church 
closed the party was invited to the adjoining “orthodox” 
church only to wait for a half-hour for a strange minister, 
who did not appear! Meantime there was singing by 
choir and congregation and a collection was taken, after 
which it was announced in true Protestant fashion that 
“no service having been held’’ the management was 
much embarrassed! 

If we really wished to worship or understood how to do 
so ‘‘in spirit and in truth,” we might at least now and 
then have a service even if there were no one present to 
preach a sermon. 

Oh for an every-day religion with a frequent exercise 
of common prayer, with a constant habit of devotion in 
connection with a special Sunday service of spiritual 
uplift, with or without a sermon! 


For God’s Will. 


Blessed be Thy Name, our Father and our Redeemer, 
who art our city of refuge from the evils of the world, 
our high tower of hope when life is beshadowed, in whose 
fellowship there is cleansing from sin and solace in sorrow. 
Draw us near to Thyself, and as we stand praying, may 
our desires be so purified of all that is selfish and petty 
that we may ask according to Thy will, earnestly desiring 
to know Thy truth and to walk in it. Imbue us richly 
with the gift of Thy Spirit, that we may control our 
thoughts, purify our ways, and possess our souls in pa- 
tience, awaiting Thy time, Thy ‘will, Thy way, and the 
hy purpose, which means a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace. 
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Wholesome Dwellings for Low-paid Workers. 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 
(OF KILHAM AND HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS). 


When, on Wednesday, August 15, Gov. McCall and 
Council authorized the Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 
sion to arrange for the purchase of a certain tract of land 
in Lowell, Mass, within easy walking distance of the busi- 
ness and industrial centre and near many of the large mills, 
for the purpose of laying out the ground preparatory to 
constructing groups of workingmen’s cottages, to be sold 
upon their completion to operatives in the Lowell mills, 
there was formally launched the first governmental at- 
tempt in America to solve a difficult problem, namely, 
to prove that workingmen’s houses may be built attrac- 
tively, comfortably, and with fair profit, at a reasonable 
figure. The Commission has already received far more 
than enough applications to fill the twenty houses in this 
group when they are complete. 

The members of the Commission are: Charles F. Get- 
temy, chairman; Henry Sterling, secretary; Augustus L. 
Thorndike, Kenyon L. Butterfield, George C. Whipple, 
Warren Dunham Foster, Mrs. Eva W. White, Cornelius 
A. Parker, and Arthur C. Comey. 

We have imported millions of men and women to work 
for us as operatives in mills and as laborers in the fields, 
and we have kept them at work all day, and paid them 
off, and sent them away from the mill. ‘They have found 
themselves in a strange land and without a home. We 
have left them to themselves and the mercy of ruthless 
landlords to find a place to live in. 

Years ago in Europe people began to feel it a duty to 
help the poor operative find a decent home. New 
Zealand, in an attempt to render such aid to her working 
classes, has so wonderfully succeeded that she puts 
$500,000 a year in the public treasury. 

This year Massachusetts, although carrying the heavy 
load of a war budget, gave heed to the recommendation of 
her Homestead Commission and appropriated $50,000 
to help secure homesteads for her poorer citizens. By 
this action the United States joins the group of nations 
pursuing this enlightened policy. Massachusetts is 
steering clear of paternalism or state ownership, and 
intends to constitute herself a laboratory for working 
out the housing problem, and an agent for securing houses 
for the people. In the words of the Commission, ‘the 
State should experiment to learn whether or not it is 
possible to build wholesome dwellings within the means 
of low-paid workers.” 

In Massachusetts there are 258,000 grown men working 
for less than $15 per week; of this number 98,000 receive 
indeed less than $10 a week. As the Commission says: 
“Every consideration of public health, morals, well- 
being, and progress and stability of civilization demand 
that the children of these men be brought up in whole- 
some, healthful homes. Yet almost the only dwellings 
available to them are the tenements, into which they are 
flocking in increasing proportions.” 

A family cannot afford to pay more than one-fourth its 
income in rent, so houses must be rentable at not over 
At 8 
per cent. this means an investment of $2,250 for house 
and land.* Looking at the problem from the point of 
view of what the householder can afford, therefore, we 
arrive at the conclusion that $2,250 is the maximum for 
the $15-a-week family. 


* Four per cent. to bank; 2 per cent, taxes; 2 per cent. depreciation, etc. (repairs 
by owner). 
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What he can afford, however, is not the first considera- 
tion. ‘This would approach the problem backward. ‘The 
determining factor is the need of the family. In other 
words, what are the essentials for a homestead? 

First, the bare physical necessities must include cook- 
ing, heating, lighting, clothes-washing, toilet and bathing 
facilities, provision for drainage, sewage, and garbage 
disposal, some protection from destruction by fire, a 
place to sleep, and a place to store supplies. In addition 
there should be for the sake of encouraging wholesome 
family life a living-room or parlor. 

It is possible to determine logically the equipment 
needed for such a home, but the conclusions cannot be 
taken as final. Popular prejudice must not be disre- 
garded, or the houses will not find a market. 

For example, the ideal kitchen is a small cooking lab- 
oratory with range, sink, supplies, table, and utensils, 
all within reach of a person seated in the middle of the 
room. Where the husband has been accustomed to 
lounge, smoke, and chat in the kitchen during the prepa- 
ration of the meal, such a kitchenette, in spite of its 
scientific correctness, its saving of space and time, makes 
no appeal. 

The Commission also felt that the American ideal 
should be followed as far as possible; namely, living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, bedrooms and bathroom. Four 
plan types have been determined upon, as follows:— 

Type 1. Living-room, dining-room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, bath. 

Type 2. Living-room, kitchen and dining-room.com- 
bined, three bedrooms, bath. 

Type 3. Living-room and dining-room, kitchen alcove, 
three bedrooms, bath. 

Type 4. Large living-room and kitchen combined, three 
bedrooms, bath. 

In earlier experiments, of which there have been several 
backed by private capital, it has always been found that 
when houses were built for $15-a-week families, families 
of the $20-to-$25 class applied for them. ‘The money 
value of the houses was therefore somewhat greater than 
was expected, and some of the promoters felt that the 
scheme had failed because it had not reached the type of 
tenant for which it was intended. 

The writer does not share this point of view. Society 
stands or falls together. What helps one member helps 
all. If you can build houses that will better accommo- 
date any class—even the very wealthy—there will re- 
sult a “moving up”’ all along the line, and every one will be 
better housed than before. Of course there are certain 
localities which contain only families of a $15-a-week in- 
come, and in these localities decent homes within reach 
of these families must be provided. 

Each of the four types of plan described above is sub- 
divided into two forms—detached, and semi-detached 
or double dwellings. The Philadelphia type of “city 
block” houses in continuous rows is very successful as a 
substitute for tenements where land values are so high as 
to prohibit open lots. ‘This condition is rare in Massa- 
chusetts cities outside of Boston, and the Commission 
plans at present to limit its experiments to the two forms 
of dwelling given above. 

The problem of land subdivision has been considered in 
relation to three classes of neighborhood: first, the urban, 
with lots of about five thousand square feet, within walk- 
ing distance of the mill; second, the suburban, with 
parcels of perhaps one-fourth of an acre, within a five- 
cent car ride, and possessing all the advantages of public 
service, water, street lights, food delivery, etc.; and third, 
farms of one to four acres. 

The cost of the homestead has been figured to include 
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cost of land, cost of roads, sidewalks, trees and other 
improvements, and the home complete. ‘This cost can- 
not all be met at once by the purchaser, so the Commis- 
sion has suggested an amortization plan covering twenty- 
seven years, at the end of which period monthly payments 
of $15 will have paid for the entire property. Larger 
payments are expected and can be made at any time. 
As a matter of fact a hearing given by the Commission 
at Lowell showed that in a large number of cases the pur- 
chaser can and does make a first payment of several hun- 
dred dollars. : 

It was further shown that there is a lively and wide- 
spread demand for houses of the kind described, and that 
on account of this demand it may be possible to sell the 
houses before they are built. If this proves to be the case, 
the funds received upon completion of the first group 
of houses may be reinvested in a second building enter- 
prise, and so on, the State becoming an agent for the 
construction and sale upon easy terms of the best work- 
ingmen’s cottages which it is possible at present to secure. 

Such a programme will help to rescue the small pur- 
chaser from the clutches of the real-estate speculator and 
Gerry-builder, not only directly, but by establishing a 
standard in both type and cost which it will be necessary 
for builders and speculators to approximate in order to 
market their houses. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Commission, with- 
out in the least involving the State in any real-estate 
holdings, or committing it to a policy of paternalism, will 
succeed in bringing about statewide improvements in 
the housing of its hundreds of thousands of low-paid 
citizens. 
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Even as Abraham Offered His Son. 


To-day America offers up her loyal sons upon the 
altar of humanity. Many an earnest soul has thought 
and prayed sincerely that he might be guided in this 
critical hour; and many a loving father is thankful that 
our President wrote the Declaration with no hasty hand. 
Ministers, teachers, fathers are now pledging their loy- 
alty and patriotic devotion to a righteous cause. America, 
the first guardian of democracy, springs forward with the 
hand of brotherhood. Our country, the first to implant 
the ideal of freedom and equality, the kindling glow of 
whose message swept across the seas and is still shining, 
stands to-day prepared for the renewal of her message, 
prepared even to sacrifice her sons, if necessary, that 
humanity may catch the message once more. Let us 
be glad that the watchword upon our lips and hearts has 
been so clear that it has been understood in every place 
and in every language. 

Amid all these solemn preparations, amid all this busy 
equipment of army and navy, has the final and supreme 
test of preparedness been met? As our nation goes up 
the steep hill of sacrifice, ready to give up even her own 
sons, is she, like Abraham, ascending her Jehovah-jireh? 
If at every family altar the prayer of a righteous nation 
again ascend, then will its mount of sacrifice become 
again Jehovah-jireh, and when its sons are offered and 
the very sword is raised, a hidden Divine miracle may 
be revealed. 

Slowly and solemnly Abraham went up to the altar 
of Jehovah. Slowly and thoughtfully, and solemnly 
too, we trust, the nation has come up to the supreme test. 
From an hour of worship, with faith that his sacrifice ~ 
would not be accepted, this pilgrim of Jehovah climbed 
up with his only son to fulfil what he knew was his duty. 
So from many a family altar, with the hope and courage 
of ripening faith, our nation, too, goes up to offer its sons, 
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its only sons. But as the Hebrew father raised his arm 
for the final act of the sacrifice, the same voice that asked 
for it suddenly revealed to him the new overruling. Hid- 
den even from the vision of his faith was the working out 
of the Divine will. If our country prayerfully presents 
its willing sacrifice, may there not come to it, too, a Divine 
interposition before the fire is kindled? 

We cannot see how this is possible, neither could 
Abraham see the lamb hidden just behind the altar. But 
even to-day, behind to-morrow’s horizon may again lie 
hidden the Divine plan. 

Abraham was prepared,—-prepared in his antecedent 
hour of worship, prepared through his sublime confi- 
dence that Jehovah would provide; and Jehovah look- 
ing upon him read his spirit of sacrifice. It was so per- 
fect that it needed no further testing. ‘‘ Now I know that 
thou fearest God.’ The occasion for his sacrifice was 
from that moment no more. 

Is this vision too much for our crisis? Cannot our 
sacrifice, too, be sent forth from homes sanctified by 
that same spirit? Cannot our sons be led up the hill of 
sacrifice in the spirit of that righteousness that becometh 
a nation? Then upon America’s Jehovah-jireh the 
Divine love shall intercede and the arm of sacrifice be 
stayed again. : 

To the worshipping father in his utter obedience to the 
Divine will came the sudden miracle, and he received 
back his son. In perfect devotion to a God of righteous- 
ness our country, too, can offer up its sons, only to find 
at the supreme moment of sacrifice that the God of all 
nations can make “even wars to cease unto the end of 
the earth.” F. 


Rights and Duties. 


By law and usage you may have the disposal of 
another’s lot and labor; but in the reality of things 
the Lord of a province may be less than the conqueror 
of a temptation. You may be Greek, and he barbarian; 
but in the heraldry of the universe the blood of Agamem- 
non is less noble than the spirit of a saint. In thus 
snatching the individual, as bearer of a holy trust, from 
the crush of nature and the world, Christianity be- 
came the first human religion,—that absolutely took no 
notice of race and sex and class. It created a new order 
of inalienable rights, neither the heritage of birth, nor the 
franchise of a state, but inherent in the moral capabilities 
of a man.—James Martineau. 
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Spiritual Life. 


Get thy tools ready. God will give thee work.—Kobert 
Browning. 
be a 
Lord, send me this best gift of Thine, the spirit of joy, 
the well in me! Give me that habitual lightness of heart 
which men call superficial, but which Thou callest the 
sound of many waters. I should not like to be dependent 
on the wells outside of me. They have often brought 
me moments of great ecstasy, but they have been followed 
by moments of great depression. The joy has vanished 
with the draught of water. I would not get my song 
) from the ear, I would sing in my heart. I would not wait 
for the harvest, I would lead autumn to the gates of 
spring. I would not cry for a happy new year, I would 
come to the new year to make it happy. I would not 
seek to gather the world’s gold, I would bring my golden 
heart to gild the world. Grant me, O Lord, this divine 
_ joy!—Dr. George Matheson. 
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Expansion of Our Work in Japan. 


CLAY MACCAULEY. 


It is known to many friends of our Japan Mission 
that in the spring Mr. Bunji Suzuki gave up his position 
as the Mission’s secretary that he might use all his time 
for the care of the Yuaikuai, the ‘Friendly Society,” 
founded by him five years ago. This Society has now 
become so large and so important as a factor in the social 
and industrial development of the Japanese people that 
as its president Mr. Suzuki found it necessary to concen- 
trate his energies upon its care. ‘The Society, for the 
present, has its headquarters in our Unity Hall, where it 
received its birth and its marvellous early growth; it 
now luxuriates in at least one hundred and ten branches 
and a membership of about thirty thousand. Ere long 
it expects to build for itself an adequate headquarters 
and assembly hall. 

In losing Mr. Suzuki’s direct service, however, the 
Mission has had the good fortune to find, as his successor, 


-Mr. N. Imaoka, known to a number of persons in Boston, 


two years ago, when he was pursuing some graduate 
studies at Harvard University. I speak of his taking 
office with us as “good fortune,” because of his cultured 
intelligence and his evident desire to make of our liberal . 
faith a widespread influence for the best things, especially 
among the Japanese ‘““intellectuals’’ and the leaders of 
opinion among his country-people. 

Just before I set forth upon my vacation outing, Mr. 
Imaoka had an extended talk with me about his wishes 
and his cherished plans for the office he has undertaken. 
And, since what he said takes form as a sort of indication 
or guide for the near future of the Mission’s development, 
I wish to make a brief résumé of his opinions and pur- 
poses as something that will interest the home-friends of 
our far-away work. 

There is a Japan Unitarian Association, hitherto 
composed, by choice of its members, in the interests of a 
safe-grounding of their faith and methods of work, of 
comparatively few persons. Its officers have closely 
guarded their membership and in this may have given 
to their organization definiteness and firmness. Mr. 
Imaoka desires now to begin an expansion of this mem- 
bership so as to make the Association a more generally 
pervasive influence among the many liberal Christians 
who are to be met with throughout the empire. 

In the direction of publication, for instance, he would 
not only give all impetus possible to the circulation of 
our “significant work,” the Mission’s magazine, the 
Rikugo Zasshi (the Cosmos), making it even yet more 
distinctively the religious expression of our enterprise, 
but he would revise thoroughly the pamphlets which at 
one time made our Post-Office Mission department of 
empire-wide importance, and would put them upon a 
well-advertised sales list. ‘‘A free distribution of pam- 
phlets,” he remarked, “is apt to let the receivers make 
light of them. ‘The experience of all missionary workers 
confirms this.’ He said also that the series of Kikugo, 
miniature, treatises we have lately begun “is sure to 
be welcomed by the public.” We have issued three, 
and we expect to put out seven more of them, giving 
“succinct presentations of philosophical, ethical, social, 
and religious ideas of liberal Christians.” Then he made 
the following proposition which I will reproduce, literally 
as he gave it, that our home-friends may know of some of 
the fine and well-meaning purposes that inform our new 
secretary’s conception of the office he has entered :— 

“T am sorry,” he said, “to find that Japanese Chris- 
tianity has yet produced no reliable books covering the 
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whole field of Christianity. I suggest, therefore, the 
following plan. The series will consist in some ten books 
covering the Old Testament, the New Testament, history 
of Judaism, life of Christ, church history, history of 
Christian doctrine, theism, and systematic theology. 
The authors should be first-class scholars or specialists, 
and should be chosen from among the whole Christian 
body in Japan, regardless of denomination. According 
to circumstances, translation of some authoritative 
foreign books will do too. At any rate the series should 
be of such a kind as to be a great contribution to, and of 
lasting influence upon, the religious world of Japan. 
The work can be started as soon as we get some one 
thousand yen, the contribution of which by Unitarian 
friends abroad and at home is most earnestly desired.”’ 
Mr. Imaoka is also deeply interested in our Unity 
Hall library. Once we received several hundreds of 
books from friends in America; but after we had to give 
up our Senshin Gakuin (School for Advanced Learning), 
the library has been but little used. Mr. Imaoka wishes 
to revive interest in the library and to increase it, not 


with old and out-of-date books, however, but with copies, 


of the very best and newest books dealing with appro- 
priate themes. He asks me to say that “it will be highly 
appreciated if friends in America and England are kind 

_ enough to favor the library with good books, pamphlets, 
and magazines.”’ 

Another aid to the extension of our Mission, Mr. 
Imaoka finds in the expansion of our Summer School and 
in the holding of sessions for special lectures at some 
favorable time during the year. He remarked: ‘‘The 
popular evangelical meeting is not necessarily a work for 
our Association to do. Our work should be much more 
rational and intelligent. Not only should we hold every 
year our Summer School, but also at least one series of 
special lectures. Our mission is to influence the intel- 
lectual circles of Japan. I think that there is great need 
for supporting such meetings as those which I have just 
started, for the study of thought in Japan. I shall hold 
two meetings every month. One of them will be devoted 
to the study of fundamental problems (old and new, 
Occidental and Oriental) in religion, philosophy, ethics, 
society, and state. ‘The other will be given to the study 
of important books, classical and modern.” 

At the close of our talk our new secretary passed a 
general judgment upon the scope and character of our 
Japan work which, I think, home-friends will like to hear. 
He-said;— 

“The proper missionary work to be carried on by our 
Association should be national in character. ‘The Post- 
Office Mission, which I have resumed, is the first step in 
our national campaign. 

“Unitarianism should be strong not only in criticism 
and thinking, but in organization also. ‘The Association, 
therefore, should first strive to keep the two sister churches 
in ‘Tokyo in most intimate relations. 

‘““Moreover, the Association should be the nucleus of 
the co-operation of all liberal Christian bodies, It is 
needless to mention that our attitude should be, always, 
not exclusive but inclusive, even toward orthodox Chris- 
tians and Buddhists. The mission of our Association is 
to be the centre of all liberal religious movements in 
Japan, and to supply a fresh inspiration and stimulus to 
all religious bodies in Japan.” 

I quote Mr. Imaoka’s words verbatim, and I am confi- 
dent that our Mission’s American friends will be glad to 
know that in its new secretary their Japan Mission 
continues to bear forward the high ideals and aims that 
have long given to their faith its distinctive value and its 
real reason for being. 

Tokyo, JAPAN. 
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Tired of Kings. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great: 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen .- 
Shall constitute a state. 


Come, East and West and North, 
By races as snowflakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes, 


My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 
, —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Gen. Devens and the Camp at Ayer. 


J. P. TROWBRIDGE. 


It is only a fitting tribute to the high character and dis- 
tinguished service of Gen. Charles Devens that the Fed- 
eral encampment now nearing completion at Ayer should 
be named “‘Camp Devens.” There was no other military 
commander of the Civil War belonging to New England 
who could better deserve this honor. 

Gen. Devens was a splendid example of patriotism. 
Even before the war began he gave evidence of his supreme 
loyalty. For a term of years beginning in 1849 he held 
the appointment of United States Marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. It was during this time that 
Thomas Sims, a fugitive slave, was returned from Boston 
to his Southern master. Mr. Devens, acting in obedience 
to what he considered the requirements of his office, 
caused the process to be executed by which this poor 
slave was forcibly borne from the free soil of New Eng- 
land and consigned again to bondage. In the following 
year, moved by no other influence except the dictates of 
a humane and loyal conscience, Mr. Devens set at work 
to secure the slave’s freedom, offering to pay whatever 
sum might be necessary for that purpose. His first effort, 
however, was fruitless. Then at a later period, hearing 
that Lydia Maria Child was making application among 
her friends for money to purchase the manumission of 
Sims, Mr. Devens wrote to her requesting the privilege 
of paying the whole amount himself; and this he was 
about to do when the approach of hostilities between 
the North and the South put an abrupt end to all nego- 
tiations. ‘The fate of this man whose checkered history 
together with that of Anthony Burns marks a chapter — 
in the abolition record of the Commonwealth was finally 
decided by emancipation, and after the war was ended 
and Gen. Devens was Attorney-General in President 
Hayes’ Cabinet he secured a proper place for Thomas 
Sims in government employ at Washington. ; 


Gen. Devens was born, figuratively speaking, under the 


shadow of Bunker Hill Monument—only the corner- 
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stone of that obelisk was not laid till nearly five. years 
after his birth. His grandfather was a soldier of the 
Revolution, and possibly was still living and present 
when at the dedication of the Monument Mr. Webster, 
addressing a little group of aged men who had fought on 
that glorious field, said, ‘Venerable men, you have come 
down to us from a former generation!’’ The education 
of young Devens was pursued in and near his native 
Charlestown, and he graduated from Harvard with high 
honor in the class of 1838. His record as a lawyer and 
member of the State Senate was highly commendable. 
He was engaged in law practice in Worcester at the out- 
break of the Civil War, but immediately gave up his 
work and enlisted on the 19th of April under Lincoln’s 
first call for troops. He was unanimously elected Major 
of the Third Battalion of Rifles, an independent organi- 
zation of Worcester County men, and at once started for 
the front. The New York Times for April 21, 1861, 
gives a glowing account of the ‘‘ Worcester Third Battalion 
of Rifles” as passing through that city on that morning. 
They were commanded by Major Devens and numbered 
two hundred and sixty-six men. 

In July following, Major Devens was put in command 
of the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry, and 
was present with his troops at Ball’s Bluff in October, 
1861. Soon after that trying ordeal, so disastrous and 
discouraging to’ our army, Col. Devens gathered the 
members of his regiment in a hollow square about him, 
and gave them this brief address:— 

“Soldiers of Massachusetts, men of Worcester County, 
with these fearful gaps in your lines, with the recollection 
of the terrible struggle of Ball’s Bluff fresh upon your 
thoughts, with the knowledge of the bereaved and soul- 
stricken ones at home, weeping for those whom they will 
see no more on earth, with that hospital before your eyes, 
filled with wounded and maimed comrades, I ask you 
now whether you are ready again to meet the traitorous 
foes who are endeavoring to subvert our Government, 
and who are crushing under the iron heel of despotism 
the liberties of a part of our country? Would you go 
next week? would you go to-morrow? would you go 
this moment?’’ One hearty ‘“Yes’’ burst from the lips 
of every man in the ranks. 

No description can now (even as we stand in the midst 
of another war) give us any adequate idea of the impres- 
sion of that brief outburst of patriotism. It not only 
nerved the noble men of the Fifteenth Regiment for their 
future action, but it also penetrated every home oats te 

he 
tender and subdued fervor with which the Colonel first 
spoke, the electric sympathy by which his men were 
affected, and the earnest determination with which the 
question was asked and answered on that morning of 
October 23, two days after the battle, may well stir our 
hearts again as the anniversary approaches of the solemn 
event and the loyal message recurs in October, 1917. 

Let the Federal Government and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts consecrate the large and finely equipped 
field. at Ayer, ‘“Camp Devens.” ‘That noble leader, 
passing through the several grades of promotion for 
bravery on the field of battle till at the request of Gen. 
Grant he was made a major-general of volunteers, is an 
ideal hero for our soldiers to pattern after. His wounds, 
which were repeated and severe, may only embolden our 
men to-day to face danger and death for their country’s 
honor and the world’s salvation. May the future of 
every soldier who goes forth from this encampment be 
as clean, as true, and as honorable both to himself and 
the country as is the character of the man after whom 
the place of discipline and preparation has worthily been 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 


The Eternity of Truth. 


Jehovah bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought; 
He maketh the devices of the peoples to be of no effect. 
But the counsel of Jehovah standeth fast forever, 

The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 


Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah, 
The people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance. 


Jehovah looketh from heaven; 

He beholdeth all the sons of men; 

From the place of his habitation he looketh forth 
Upon all the inhabitants of the earth, 

He fashioneth the hearts of them all, 

He considereth all their works. 

There is no king saved by the multitude of a host: 

A mighty man is not delivered by great strength... . 
Behold, the eye of Jehovah is upon them that fear him, 
Upon them that hope in his mercy; 

To deliver their soul from death, 

And to keep them alive in famine. 


Our soul hath waited for Jehovah: 

He is our help and our shield, 

For our heart shall rejoice in him 

Because we have trusted in his holy name. 

Let thy mercy, O Jehovah, be upon us, 
According as we have trusted in thee.—Psalm 33. 


The hope of Truth grows stronger, day by day; 

I hear the soul of man around me waking, 

Like a great sea its frozen fetters breaking 

And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; {gg 


The memory of a glory passed away es 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, * Be Be... 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 


pe 
And every hour new signs of promise tell on 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for Truth and Liberty. 


—James; Russell_ Lowell. 


Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God, the 
Almighty; righteous and true are thy ways, thou King 
of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations 
shall come and worship before thee; for thy righteous 
acts have been made manifest.—Kev. xv. 3, 4. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal spirit, who dost shepherd the wandering stars 
and dost set the solitary in families, who hast created 
all things in harmony and made this world to be the 
home of Thy human family, grant Thy peace unto all 
hearts that obey Thy will; turn the hearts of men to 
Thy truth and guide the councils of the nations into 
righteousness and peace. Grant fresh vision to rulers 
and to peoples, and grant that having seen Thy truth 
they may have courage to uphold it; so that when the 
time of conflict is passed we may all be reunited in one 
family and work together as Thy children to establish 
Thy kingdom upon earth. We ask it for the glory of 
Thy name. Amen. 
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Worship. 


When the great sun sinks to his rest, 
His golden glories thrilling me, 

And voiceless longings stir my breast, 
Then teach me, Lord, to worship thee. 


And when the stars—the daylight fled— 
In serried, shining ranks, I see 

Filling the splendid vault o’erhead, 
Then teach me, Lord, to worship thee. 


If roaming by the ocean’s shore, 
The murmuring waves sing low to me, 
Or thundering billows hoarsely roar, 
Then teach me, Lord, to worship thee. 


Or if in solemn forest shades, 

The calm of nature steals o’er me, 
And silence all my soul pervades, 

Then teach me, Lord, to worship thee. 


Not in the sacred shrines alone, 
Which chime their summons unto me, 
Would I look to thy heavenly throne, 
But everywhere would worship thee. 
—Malibie Davenport Babcock. 


The Strange Case of Patience Worth.* 


THEODORE D. BACON. 


In England psychical research has had a 
great stimulus from the war, particularly 
through the publication of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Raymond.. Every one who has lost some one 
near and dear is keenly anxious to receive 
word from beyond the grave. Reports from 
men of science are eagerly received, and 
mediums and fortune-tellers have been reap- 
ing a golden harvest. ‘The same thing is 
bound to come here, when the losses among 
our own troops begin to come in. 

In view of this, a book entitled The Sorry 
Tale, by ‘‘ Patience Worth,” which is edited 
with an introduction by the editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is of timely inter- 
est. ‘‘Patience Worth”’ is the name given 
to herself by the author of a great number of 
communications transmitted by a _ ouija- 
board, through Mrs. John H. Curran, a lady 
of standing in St. Louis, which surpass in 
mental vigor and sustained thought any that 
have been previously reported. 

Whether ‘Patience Worth” is a disem- 
bodied spirit of the seventeenth century and 
The Sorry Tale-an authentic picture of the 
time of Christ are different questions. There 
are other possibilities besides conscious fraud 
on the one hand and absolute historical truth 
on the other. 

The Sorry Tale is the ‘‘story of a’son of 
Tiberius Cesar and a Greek slave, a woman of 
great beauty and of noble blood. After a time 
she is discarded and gives birth to a child in 


a leper’s hovel outside the walls of Bethle-. 


hem, on the same night that Christ is born. 
In the bitterness of her passion the mother 
names him Hate, and Hate is the emotion 
which, despite his sympathetic personality, 
rules and shapes his life. ‘The two great 
characters Christ and Hate come into con- 
tact from time to time in the tale, to meet 
finally on Calvary.”’ Hate is the impenitent 
thief on the cross. 

One is struck first of all with the strange 
dialect of the book. It is based on the Eng- 

*Tue Sorry Tate: A Story oF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
By Patience Worth. Communicated through Mrs. John 


H. Curran, Edited by Casper S. Yost. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1017. $1.90. 
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lish of the Bible, but with many intrusive 
forms unknown to any English grammar or 
idiom. For instance, ‘‘What man might 
slay of a lamb without the tears, doth he to 
look unto its eyes?”’ (p. 167). There are such 
expressions as “leave me’’ for ‘‘let me,” 
“wrathed,”’ “breads,’’ ‘“‘wickeds,” and the 
constant use of such unheard-of possessives as 
“the gate’s ope,”’ ‘‘the sea’s side.” 

This may add to the impression of mystery, 
but it also makes it dreadfully laborious read- 
ing. There are about 250,000 words on 640 
closely printed pages. This is not to deny 
merit to the work. The writer has a remark- 
able imagination and pictures the scene so 
that the reader sees it. Storms on the hill- 
side, the city streets with the booths of the 
shopkeepers (“‘bins,’’ she calls them), the 
interior of the Roman fortress in Jerusalem, 
all stand out as clear as a moving picture. 
As a picture of horror the description of the 
crucifixion goes beyond anything we know. 

The character-drawing of Jesus is vague 
and shadowy, and the sayings attributed to 
him empty. That of Hate is not much better. 
The effort seems to be to contrast the de- 
velopment of love and hate in the two, but 
Hate seems to be actuated by a wild and 
dreamy ambition, which finally drives him 
insane, The other characters are not more 
convincing. 

The chief point of interest for us is the 
source of this story. Is it indeed an au- 
thentic picture of the time of Christ? The 
editor says, “‘I do not undertake to say that 
there are no errors, but I have been unable 
to find anything that I could so term with 
certainty.’’ Notwithstanding his efforts this 
is not an authentic picture of the time of 
Christ. 

The editor discusses the use of the word 
‘Jehovah,’ which is not the word used by 
the Jews for the name of their God, but a 
compound of two different Hebrew words, 
made up by the translators of the Bible as a 
substitute. In the tale it is put into the 
mouth of Jew and Gentile alike. Another is 
the introduction of a rug-weaver, and the 
barter and sale of rugs. Does he imagine 
that rugs with idolatrous symbols would be 
a common object of barter and sale in Jerusa- 
lem at that time? 

For many readers the whole matter will be 
settled in the opening chapter on the virgin 
birth of Jesus. This is one of the points on 
which the story turns. The.Romans are 
perplexed as to whether Jesus the Son of God 
or Hate the son of Emperor Tiberius is the 
one on whom they must spy as the insurrec- 
tionist against the Roman Empire. Few 
things are more certain than that the ac- 
counts of the birth of Jesus in Matthew and 
Luke are not history, but legend. They were 
certainly not common talk during his life. 


Elsewhere there is no reference to them in]- 


the New Testament. Jesus was known in 
Nazareth as the “son of the carpenter.” 
Again, Jesus is spoken of as Jesus Christus, 
as if “Christus” were his given name. 
“Christus” is a title, meaning ‘“‘the Messiah,” 
and it was not applied to Jesus until after his 
death. Take the name “Jehovah.” Aside 
from the question of the form of the word, 
the book makes Jews and Gentiles alike use 
it with the utmost freedom. ‘The word was 
so sacred among the Jews that it was held 
unpronounceable, and its pronunciation has 
not come down to us. 

In names the author is specially unfort- 
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unate. One Jew is called Balaam; as well 
call a Christian Judas’ Iscariot. Another 
is called Hezekiah, “after the tribe’s name.”’ 
The tribe of Hezekiah is a new one to us. 
A Roman officer is called Arminius. This 
is the Latinized form of Hermann, the 
German leader who destroyed the legions 
of Varus in 9 A.D., who was the fiercest and 
most dangerous enemy that Tiberius ever 
encountered. ‘This officer is represented as 
a special favorite of the Roman high com- 
mand. A French officer in high favor after 
1870, named Bismarck! 

On page 367 a man of Nazareth speaks 
of the sea of Galilee as ‘‘the mighty’s sea,” 
meaning the sea of Tiberius. This is a 
double error. In A.D. 26 Herod Antipas 
built a city by the lake, which he called 
Tiberias, after Tiberius, like Georgia after 
George, and the lake afterward took the 
name of the city; but the lake never was 
called directly after the emperor, and except 
in the Gospel of John, which is much later 
than the others, is always called the sea of 
Galilee, or of Gennesaret. There are many 
errors of this kind, not to mention the utterly 
confused story of the crucifixion. 

It seems fairly clear, then, that this is 
not an authentic account of the time of 
Christ; but we still have the second ques- 
tion, Is ‘“‘Patience Worth’’ a person of the 
seventeenth century? 

The dialect in which she composes is not 
of the seventeenth or of any other century. 
It is ‘‘early English’’ only in the sense that 
it is largely made up of the English of early 
childhood. In the midst of such a welter 
of ungrammatical forms it is not easy to 
say that this or that perverse expression 
could not have been used in one century 
as well as in another. If we are not very 
much mistaken, such absurd possessives as 
“sea’s side,” ‘“‘rock’s ope,” “beard’s full,” 
and many others, are far more offensive to 
the English of the seventeenth century than 
to our own. ‘The possessive was until lately 
applied only to nouns denoting persons. In- 
stead of being archaic, as the author seems 
to imagine, such forms are a modern innova- 
tion pushed to absurdity. 

On page 359 Jesus declares that “man 
should pin him unto a star .. . even though 
his feet trod mires.”’ Jesus did not quote 
Emerson, nor did the people of the seven- 
teenth century. In fact, the whole jargon 
is composed of Biblical language and ‘‘ made- 
up words” such as children delight in but 
which are generally squelched by their elders 
as “silly talk.’ Here are a few more: 
“‘Wrothed,”’ “‘milched”’ (for milked), ‘“woed”’ 
(for sorrowful), ‘‘onned upon his way,’”’ ‘‘the 
babe had sorry,’ ‘‘the withouting of the 
rug’s pack,” ‘‘shook him yea,” “troddeth, 4d 
and so on. 

How shall we account for what is after 
all a remarkable production? The problem 
is not difficult. The ouija-board succeeds 
in tapping Mrs. Curran’s mind back of its 
judgment and its reserve. It is a very 
active mind, fond of imagining things, and 
of playing with words. Its activities are 
poured forth in a flood which her reserve , 
and her judgment would instantly check if 
they were in control. In so doing a great 
stream of imaginings is given out, of which 
she may never have been conscious, gee 7 
of it of value as a work of imagination, and 
much of it nonsense. We have a parla 
in the earlier sich of intoxication. T 
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judgment is inhibited and the words come 
bubbling out. 
or self-repressed, a slight intoxication may 
be the means of unloosing his imagination 
and making him eloquent beyond the capac- 
ity of his sober moments; but his outpour- 
ings greatly need revision. 

We hope that the magazine which has 
been announced to publish the further com- 
munications of ‘Patience Worth” will be 
discontinued, as it is not likely to add any- 
thing to literature or to psychical research, 
and the continual practice of the ouija- 
board can hardly be mentally wholesome. 


Literature. 


Books. 


THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN TIME OF 
War. Edited by Charles S. Macfarland. 
A Handbook for Pastors, Teachers, and 
Church Leaders. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement for the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 
50 cents postpaid.—This little book, the 
outcome of the meeting of the Federal 
Council at Washington last spring, cannot 
be too highly commended to our churches 
and ministers. Its chapters on ‘‘The Call 
of the Hour,’ ‘The Church’s Responsi- 
bility and Opportunity,’ ‘‘The Church in 
the New Democracy,” are worthy of our 
most careful consideration; while that on 
“The Message to the Churches” contains 
practical suggestions for keeping alive the 
Christ spirit in these difficult days. ‘‘ Works 
of Mercy” and “The Moral and Religious 
Welfare of the Army and Navy”’ summon 
us all to do our part, and we commend to 
all readers the chapter on ‘‘ Conserving the 
Social, Moral, and Religious Forces of the 
Nation.’’ ‘‘Because this nation has gone 
to war for international ends, for the rights 
of all peoples, itis the time of times for the 
pulpit to emphasize the international as- 
pects of Christianity, for unless there be 
more of brotherhood in the world after the 
war there will be less of the spirit of God.” 


“Brinc Him To ME.”’ By Charles Nelson 
Pace. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
50 cents.—Here again is sin and its remedy, 
or at least Mr. Pace’s remedy, which, as the 
title suggests, is flawlessly orthodox. The 
law tries to save the bad man, and fails; 
physician and surgeon try, and fail; the social 
worker, too; eugenist and euthenist, and 
Unitarianism in Whitechapel, London, under 
the devoted John Richard Green. Then the 
preacher of the author’s interpretation of re- 
ligion gets his chance. He can’t help, but he 
knows One who can. Truly, next to having 
ability is knowing where to find it. Mr. Will- 
iam A. Sunday’s gospel is a good example of 
the remedy applied. Mr. Pace has clarity of 
style that is admirable. He knows what he 
wants to say and how to say it. The trouble 
is with what he wants to say. Even the or- 
thodox religion in a world without law, medi- 
cine, corrective surgery, sociology, eugenics, 
and euthenics would find itself somewhat 
hampered. As a matter of fact, the agencies 

_ mentioned do not always fail any more than 
the author’s theology always succeeds. It is 
‘not a question of “not religion, but this.” 
is a question of “these and religion.” 


When a man is tongue-tied 
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A PROPHET OF THE Spirit. By Lindsey B. 
Longacre. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. 75 cents.—Mr. Longacre has 
written a simple, clear, readable, not too crit- 
ical study of Jeremiah and his work. It is 
reverent and not blind to the best that mod- 
ern criticism has brought us. The mechanics 
of the book are plain but not offensive. The 
much misunderstood and abused business of 
the prophet is treated in the same manner. 
“These familiar phrases, which refer to God 
as ‘saying’ or ‘speaking’ are simply the beau- 
tiful Hebrew way in which the Hebrew proph- 
ets, saints, and apostles prefaced their state- 
ment of the will of God as it had been re- 
vealed to them, without any thought of im- 
posing limitations upon future revelations of 
different intent or wider scope.’’? Prof. Long- 
acre’s book furnishes a wisely gathered gen- 
eral knowledge of its subject as well as an 
excellent background for a more technical 
study. 


-THE LitrLe OLD Lapy. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
75 cents net.—‘The little old lady” is a 
winsome character almost too wise and 
good to be real; but the stories about her 
are pleasantly told, and we are glad to 
make her acquaintance. The scene with 
the burglar is very entertaining, and the 
last chapter on the brave passing “onward 
and upward”’ is tenderly told. 


Literary Notes. 


To William N. Salter, whose Nietzsche the 
Thinker, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will pub- 
lish August 23, the present war appears prin- 
cipally as the outcome of European tendencies 
which Nietzsche opposed. 


Prof. William Ernest Hocking, author of 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 
whose new book entitled Human Nature and 
its Remaking will be published this fall by the 
Yale University Press, is now in England en- 
gaged in work for the Allies. 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji, by his publishers, 
Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco, announces 
a new book of verses, entitled Sandhya: Songs 
of Twilight. Mukerji is a graduate of the 
Universities of California and Stanford as 
well as of Calcutta and Tokyo. 
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“From the sale of vodka the Government 
of Russia has derived its principal revenue; 
and knowing that only ignorant people can 
be ruled autocratically, it has purposely kept 
its subjects both intoxicated and uneducated,” 
says Count Ilya Tolstoy, whose “Evolution 
of Liberty in Russia’’ appears in the Septem- 
ber Century. 


First Lessons in Spoken French for Doctors 
and Nurses is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by the University of Chicago Press. 
It is a practical and convenient little compan- 
ion volume to First Lessons in Spoken French 
for Men in Military Service, which is already 
meeting a wide demand from men who are 
soon to enter war service in France. The new 
volume was prepared by Prof. Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins of the University of Chicago, and 
Asst. Prof. Algernon Coleman and Miss 
Ethel Preston. 


When we cling to that which is good in 
the war, we shall always cherish the poetry 
to which it gave rise. The Yale University 
Press is to issue this fall A Book of Verse of the 
Great War, edited by W. Reginald Wheeler. 
Mr. Wheeler has chosen the verse which is 
most likely to survive. Nothing that is bitter 
has found a place. The fact that Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson, Maurice Hewlett, Cecil Ches- 
terton, John Galsworthy, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Alfred Noyes, and Rabindranath Tagore are 
represented among the contributors is suffi- 
cient to recommend the collection. 


Not one of the men who discovered Amer- 
ica found that for which he searched when he 
sailed unknown seas and braved the perils 
of an unbroken wilderness. Columbus tried 
to find a seaway to the Indies, and stumbled 
upon a new world. Henry Hudson, in seeking 
a short cut to the Pacific, found New York. 
De Soto, hunting in vain for gold, was little 
comforted by the sight of the muddy waters 
of the Mississippi. And so with Ponce de 
Leon, Balboa, La Salle, and all the rest. In 
the September St. Nicholas Mary R. Parkman 
will tell the story of “Edward Livingston 
Trudeau; A Pioneer of the Open.” Like the 
other discoverers, he looked for one thing and 
found another. He didn’t live to find the 
cure for tuberculosis, but he prepared the way 
for others who will go on with his work and 
carry it to success. 


The Khaki 


to assist the chaplain. 


For Our Soldier and Our Sailor Boys 
Contains 75 Numbers 


Striking three-color cover design, poster style 


Price, 30 Cents 


100 copies $20.00, not prepaid 


Fifty-three of the songs are patriotic, sentimental, or jovial. 
twenty-two familiar hymns includes those especially suited for war time, and 
those endeared to all by use and association. 


Just the book to send to the boys at the front, to have in the home, and 
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The Home. 
The Afternoon Tea. 


Betty McGee to an afternoon tea 

Invited my dolly, my kitty, and me. 

“ An afternoon tea, in the morning at nine, 

And please to be prompt in the rain or the shine. 
The tea will be cocoa, of course, you must know,” 
Said Betty to me; and I promised to go. 


An afternoon tea is the stylishest thing! 

I put on my prettiest necklace and ring, 

And mother’s long skirt, and a bonnet of red, 

And did up my hair on the top of my head. 

I made dolly sweet in a blue kimono, 

And dressed kitty up in her very best bow. 

Then I took sister’s cardcase, with cards for us three. 
I know how to act at an afternoon tea! 


But what do you think? When the morning had come 
And we asked if Miss Betty McGee was at home, 

They giggled and said she had “gone out to play: 

She must have forgotten that this was the day!’ 
Forgotten her guests, though the clock stood at nine, 
And we were all ready for rain or for shine! 


Forgotten the cocoa—forgotten it all, 
While she wa’ unstylishly playing at ball! 
“Please tell her,” I said in my haughtiest way, 
“Tt was very bad form!”’ Then we bade them good-day. 
And that was the end of the afternoon tea 
For poor little dolly and kitty and me. 
—Abby Farwell Brown, in The Churchman. 


The Hush in Birdland. 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY. 


The bird chorus of late spring and early 
summer gradually works up to its climax. A 
few early comers act as advance agents. The 
military note of the robin, the whistle of the 
meadow-lark, the quiet song of the bluebird, 
and the energetic performance of the song- 
sparrow are the opening solo numbers in a 
new season of song. Through April and May 
new voices are added almost daily, and the 
solo part of the programme early gives place 
to the ever-swelling chorus. Each new-comer 
announces his addition to the company with 
a bow and a burst of song as if to say: ‘‘ Here 
am I. Listen!” 

There is nothing more wonderful in nature 
than the full chorus of bird song that greets 
the coming of day. Some one las likened it 
to a tidal wave that starts on the coast of 
Maine with the first streak of gray in the east- 
ern sky, and sweeps across the continent, keep- 
ing pace with the advancing light. Just at 
daybreak some leading voice, usually that of 
a robin, gives the signal. A moment before 
all was still. A moment later the air is vibrant 
with music, and the many-voiced chorus is in 
full swing. 

The annual flood of bird song reaches the 
high-water mark and then the ebb sets in. 
Without announcement or bouquets the 
different groups of singers, having filled their 
parts, retire from the stage to the audience. 
So quietly do the performers withdraw that 
we fail to notice the change that is going on. 
One day we ask, What has become of the 
meadow-lark’s whistle? Soon we miss the 
flute-like notes of the oriole. ‘Then we re- 
member that it is some time since we have 
heard the rollicking song of the bobolink, 
and we think it time to investigate. We dis- 
cover that this gay opera-singer has not only 
dropped his music, but has exchanged his 
conspicuous black-and-white coat for the 
quiet brown garb worn by the ladies and chil- 
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dren of the bobolink family. We now take 
note of the fact that the volume of the chorus 
has been greatly reduced and that solos are 
to end as they began the birds’ season of 
grand opera. 

From midsummer to the time of killing 
frosts the monotonous but not unmusical 
chirping of crickets and katydids, the shrill 
call of the cicadas, and the drone and hum 
and buzz of flies and bees will be nature’s 
substitutes for the music of the birds. 

The hush in birdland gives a melancholy 
air to the late summer days. ‘The birds seem 
depressed, and their spirit is contagious. In 
subdued tones they speak a strange language. 
They seek the seclusion of the woods. They 
feed in unfrequented places. Now and then 
we hear an attempt at song, but it is only a 
faint echo of the song of June. It lacks the 
spirit of the spring. 

What makes the birds seem sad when the 
approach of autumn is foretold by crickets’ 
chirp? Perhaps it is rebellion against a lim- 
itation and law of their nature, the instinct 
that compels them to leave the summer home 
which love and family ties have made so dear. 

The hush in birdland brings forebodings of 
departure. Birds of a feather begin to flock 
together. Quietly and without saying good-by 
to their friends the little companies disap- 
pear, often setting out by night. It gradually 
dawns upon the mind of the bird-lover that 
summer has gone and another cycle has been 
completed in bird life—and in his own. 


Peter Rory. 


HELEN P. ALDRICH. 


“Take Peter to Cousin Mary’s? What do 
you suppose we could do with Peter on the 
train? Put him in your _ stocking-cap? 
What an idea! To begin with, you couldn’t 
get him in, and if you did he wouldn’t stay.” 

A twinkle in mother’s eye sent Teddy rush- 
ing after Peter and the stocking-cap. In 
went Peter unprotestingly and Teddy covered 
all but a fluffy gray head which stayed put 
most accommodatingly while the purr never 
ceased. 

“What a cat!” said mother. “If you lose 
him, don’t blame me; now let him out.” 

After all the things were packed in the suit- 
case, into the stocking-cap again went Peter 
Rory, still purring like the happy little cat 
that he was. 

The ‘“‘ten-cent man”’ stared at his unusual 
passenger, but Peter only cuddled down a 
bit more comfortably and enjoyed the ride. 
He pricked up an ear as the train puffed into 
the station, sighed a little at the unwonted 
hustle, and still purred on. 

“What a cat!”’ said mother. 

In the train was a boy who was constantly 
whining, and teasing for fruit and candy and 
funny papers. His distracted mother begged 
him to be quiet, but he still fidgeted and 
teased. 

“Take Peter down to him,’ whispered 
mother, and Teddy tucked Peter Rory up 
in his arms and went down the aisle. 

“Want to see my happy kitty?”’ he asked. 
The whining boy was inclined to be afraid of 
Peter until Ted assured him that Peter 
would not scratch. He gingerly put out a 
hand to pat, and out came a pink tongue to 
kiss while the saw-mill purr still purred. 
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“Isn’t he cute, and isn’t he happy! Guess 
I'll be happy too,” and the fretting and whin- 
ing ceased, and by and by Ted and Peter 
went back to mother. 

Across the aisle was a very crabbed-looking 
old man. He scowled and scowled at Peter 
and said quite loudly, ‘‘Cats should not be 
allowed in this car.” By and by he began 
to watch Peter wash his face. With slow 
grace and precision he cleaned over first one 
ear and then the other, stopping now and 
then to gaze with friendly interest at the pas- 
sengers and, still roaring quite contentedly, 
cuddled down to sleep. 

“Queer cat,’ said the old gentleman; 
“most comfortable creature I ever saw— 
makes me want a nap myself,” and he rested 
his head against the car seat and fell asleep. 

When Cousin Mary opened her door for 
mother and Teddy and saw Peter’s gray head 
poking up out of his stocking-cap nest, she 
exclaimed :— 

“Well, of all things! just what I’ve been 
wishing for. ‘The mice are playing tag all 
over my house.”’ 

As if he understood, Peter Rory, like the 
accommodating cat he was, jumped out of 
the stocking-cap and skitted into the shed. 

“Tt’s shut up,’ Cousin Mary assured 
Teddy. ‘‘We’ll see just how smart your 
funny little gray puff-ball is.” 

In just half an hour came a scratching at 
the shed door, and when he was allowed to 
enter, Peter Rory proudly bore a large fat 
mouse, which he deposited at Cousin Mary’s 
feet. 

“Smart kitty!’ praised Cousin Mary. 
“You shall have a saucerful of country cream 
right now, and to-morrow you shall have a 
big slice of our Sunday chicken.” 

Teddy was just learning to count, so keep- 
ing up with Peter’s mice was almost too much 
for him. The visit lasted four days and 
Cousin Mary said three mice a day were a 
great many for a small gray pussy-cat. 
Perhaps you can tell how many mice Peter 
Rory caught during his stocking-cap visit. 


A Good Word for the Skunk. 


Most of us know the skunk only as the 
terror that stalketh by night. We have 
met him at times of surprise or violence. 
We regard him as wholly bad. This is a 
mistake. 

With the possible exception of the outlaw 
excursion into the chicken-yard, the diet of 
the skunk and his behavior in the wild state 
is exceptionally good. He prowls at night, 
seeking what he may devour, but is far more 
eager to devour moles, field. mice, and es- 
pecially certain insects, than anything else. 
The skunk is the persistent enemy of the 
June beetle. These big, rough-legged horny 
brown chaps that buzz through the air on 
May or June nights, circling electric lights, 
lighting in our hair and routing our piazza 
parties, spend a good deal of their life under- 
ground. When, digging in the garden, we 
turn up a big, fat white grub with many legs 
and a brown head, we have discovered the 
larva of a June beetle. This worm lives in — 
the ground sometimes for several years, 
feeding on grass roots and, where numerous, 
doing really considerable harm to the farmer. 
Just how the skunk Jocates this grub under- 
ground is not certain. Probably he hears 
him chewing away at the grass roots. ny- 
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way he finds him, digs him out, and eats 
him with satisfaction. 

Many people tame skunks, which readily 
learn to eat from the hands of their bene- 
factors and permit themselves to be petted 
in very friendly fashion. Now that furs 
are so fashionable and bring such high 
prices, skunk farms have been found pro- 
fitable, and the animals thus raised in large 
numbers are found to be domestic in the 
extreme and harmless. 

I spent a summer once tenting on the 
shore of a lake in the pasture where dwelt 
a skunk family of the good old-fashioned 
kind. Their home was in the stone wall, 
and we did not know that they were fel- 
low campers until very politely they came 
to call. My tent mate was a literary man 
who had rather exaggerated apprehen- 
sions as to what the pasture wilderness 
might do to him. On stormy nights he 
always went to bed fully clothed, wrapped 
in a rubber coat, and wearing his hip rub- 
ber boots. I think he feared that a tempest 
would blow the tent down and leave him 
exposed to the fury of the elements. Also 
he insisted on bringing a revolver, valuable 
against burglars or bears. 

The burglar came, but we did. not use 
the revolver against him. He was a four- 
legged burglar, with silky black hair, and 
altogether too dangerous to shoot. We 
both waked together one moonlight night 
to find the burglar—Mr. Skunk—sitting 
in the middle of the floor, eating to-mor- 
row’s breakfast. We kept very still, and 
presently, having finished the breakfast, 
he went his way, greatly to our relief. We 
took this as a warning, and afterward before 
retiring always stretched across the front 
of the tent some chicken wire two feet high. 

A night or two after this my literary 
friend waked me in much excitement. 
“Took out there,” he said, and pointed 
to the grassy lawn in front of the tent. 
There was the entire skunk family—father, 
mother, and three grown children—having 
a lawn party. Just what they were doing 
I am not sure, but it seemed to be a dance 
in the moonlight. They wove a sort of 
minuet, turning and wheeling and seeming 
really to enjoy it, whatever it was. My 
literary friend got out his revolver in some 
excitement, but I persuaded him not to 
use it. Peace was better than war under, 
these circumstances, for an overt act, while 
it might have meant disaster to the skunks, 
would surely have meant ruin to ourselves 
and our camp. It was really a very pretty 
dance, and presently the dancers strolled | 
away and our reception ended. 

A night or two afterward a stray Irish- 
terrier dog came along and insisted on 
joining our party. He was a brown-eyed 
genial little chap, and when night fell we 
did not have the heart to send him away. 
At bedtime he curled up in a chair at the 
back of the tent between our two bunks, 
and with our skunk fence in position we 
fell asleep, feeling secure from all disaster. 
I think it was toward morning, for the last 
_of the old moon shone in at the tent door 
__and lighted what I saw there when I waked. 
- It was the largest of all the skunks, and 
he got there I cannot tell, but he was 
our fence. Everybody else in the 
t seemed to wake up at the same time, | 
ially the dog, and it really seemed as! 
isaster enormous and inevitable must 
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immediately result. With simultaneous ex- 
clamations of ‘‘Good heavens! the dog,” 
my tent mate and myself both sat up in 
bed. So did the dog. In a flash the two 
—dog and skunk—were standing eye. to 
eye, each with his back humped up, glar- 
ing at the other. It seemed an hour, but 
I don’t suppose it was more than a second, 


that it took me to lean from my bunk, grab: 


the dog by the scruff of the neck, haul him 
into bed with me, and roll us both up in 
as many folds of blanket as possible. I 
held him there as long as I could, but he 
was a very active Irish-terrier dog, and 
eventually he scratched his way out and 
with one wild howl of indignation at out- 
raged hospitality he bounded over our fence 
and disappeared. 

The skunk had gone, too,—how, I can- 
not say,—and’ my literary tent mate also 
had disappeared; but he had not gone 
far. He was rolled and swathed in all 
the bed-clothing that he could find on his 
side of the tent, and it took me some time 
to get him reassured so that he would come 
out. How Mr. Skunk had managed to 
pass our wire fence barrier, either coming 
or going, is a mystery still unsolved, but I 
want to pay tribute to his gentleness and 
his most excellent behavior under what was 
a trying state of affairs for all of us. I 
have always had a friendly feeling toward 
him and his tribe. They are pretty good 
country neighbors.—Winthrop Packard, in 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Kitty’s Fairy Lane. 


The house in which Kitty Crooks lived 


was on a long, country highway road, and out | 


of this road and running down by the side of 
the kitchen garden was a narrow lane. This 
lane was the joy of Kitty’s heart, and many 
were the times each day on which she slipped 
out of the little gate near the end of the fence 
to gaze upon its beauty. In the summer it 
was always lovely with ferns and flowers, 
and just now either side was bordered by tall 
foxgloves. Behind these dog-roses and honey- 
suckle grew in fairy-like clusters. Growing 
out of the bank at the back were elegant silver 
birches and lovely mountain ashes. 

It was Saturday and a holiday. Kitty 
looked forward to a happy time in her beau- 
tiful “Fairy Lane,” as she called it. She said 
she was quite sure the fairies must have had 
a hand in making such a wonderful place, but 
bitter disappointment was in store for poor 
Kitty to-day, for when she opened the little 
garden gate and stepped into the lane she 
just stood still and stared in dismay. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. A well-dressed 
boy with a supple cane in his hand was just 
cutting off with a vigorous swish the last tall 
pink foxglove’s head. Every one was now 
laid low. Some hung on the plants, others 
lay in the dusty road. It was a sight to make 
one weep, and Kitty wept. : 

. “How dare you! How dare you!’ she 
cried vehemently; but she was altogether too 
heartbroken to scold for long, so just finished 
by wailing: “How could you? Oh! how 
could you?”’ 

The boy stood twirling his cane and looking 
very ashamed of himself. He had not thought 
of anybody caring—he had only thought of 
the fun of making sharp, clean cuts that would 


behead the foxgloves at one stroke. It hurt 
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him to see Kitty upset, but he couldn’t see 
that he had done her a wrong. 

“T say, I never thought any one would 
care,” he mumbled at last. ‘‘And it’s the 
public road, you know, and it belongs to 
everybody.” 

“Yes, it does!’’ Kitty said, almost fiercely, 
“to everybody—not to one selfish person to 
spoil it just to please himself. I call it mean! 
Mean!”’ 

“T never thought about it like that. I 
say—don’t cry any more, and I'll try and put 
it a bit right. Some of them have only got a 
bit off the top. I'll bring my clippers this 
afternoon and trim off the hanging parts and 
pick up the mess in the road. I can see some 
more plants not out, and they’H be in bloom 
soon. I simply didn’t think. I’ll never do it 
again.”’ He was as good as his word. 

Now Morris—that was the boy’s name— 
had done a selfish, foolish thing, but after all 
he showed himself a brick. .It was manly for 
him to confess himself in the wrong and then 
try to repair the damage he had done; and 
it was the last time he was guilty of damaging 
anything on the high road. It was noticed 
not long after that at the end of a picnic he 
went round collecting all the pieces of paper 
and other rubbish that the others had care- 
lessly thrown down. 

I have heard of many bad accidents happen- 
ing because children, like Morris, forgot that 
the highways and byways are for the pleasure 
and convenience of all alike —Alys Halsey, in 
London Christian World. 


Frank, three years old, while on a visit to 
his aunt’s house was much interested in the 
kerosene lamp, and afterward said to his 
mother, “Auntie made a moon in a bottle.’ 


A Massachusetts boy told the teacher 
that his sister had the measles. The teacher 
sent him home and told him to stay there 
until his sister got well. After he had 
skipped joyfully away another boy held 
up his hand and said, ‘‘Teacher, Jimmy 
Dolan’s sister what’s got the measles lives 
in California.” 


An old bay mare had a field to herself. 
One day a lot of calves intruded upon her 
privacy. The mare looked at the calves in 
amazement. Then she went slowly around 
the field until she found the gap in the fence 
through which they had come in. ‘Then she 
steered the intruders one by one to the 
gap, and, taking each by the back of the 
neck, pushed them into the road again.—Our 
Four-footed Friends. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presmpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsipENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Ru A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. yep B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Memorial Chapel, Ocean Point, Me. 


On Sunday morning, August 5, the beauti- 
ful chapel at Ocean Point, Me., was dedi- 
cated with simple but impressive services. 
This sanctuary, built of stone gathered from 
the near-by shore, with its slated roof and 
its floor of cement and brick, was erected 
to the memory of the late Janet M. Wilson, 
wife of Rey. Lewis G. Wilson of the American 
Unitarian Association, who for many years 
was an interested worker in the summer 
services at Ocean Point, and well known 
and beloved by the residents of the place. 
The bell in the stone cote was rung for the 
first time by Everett Wilson, and a large 
number of people had gathered about the 
building some time before the services began. 

The several _ministers now summering at 
Ocean Point who participated in the services 
were Rev. John H. Wilson of Framingham, 
Mass., Rev. William L. Walsh of Billerica, 
Mass., Prof. S. F. Emerson and Dr. I. C. 
Smart of Burlington, Vt., Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany of Boston, and Rev. George 
Norton of St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev.: Samuel As “Hhot, De Dr aie 
preached a strong and inspiring sermon, lay- 
ing the emphasis upon the great principles 
of spirituality and righteousness and paying 
a most eloquent and tender tribute to her 
in whose memory the building was erected. 
The “Hymn of Remembrance”’ was written 
by Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, and the 
“Hymn of Dedication’ by Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson. They follow:— 


HYMN OF REMEMBRANCE, 
Tune: Rockingham. 
Now, as we consecrate this fane 
With simple rite and song and prayer, 
We seem to hear thy voice again 
Join in the sweet, familiar air. 


Again thy gentle presence seems 
To greet us with the old-time smile; 
And like the music heard in dreams, 
Thy blessing hallows nave and aisle. 


Thy faith, as touched with living coals 
From God’s own altar, stronger grew; 

We build this shrine that other souls 
May here their weaker faith renew. 


Within these walls may that clear light 
Which was thy guide from year to year 
Shine, as the pilgrim’s star at night, 
To light the souls that worship here. 


Be this a refuge from earth’s strife, 
Where man shall meet God face to face; 
And may that peace which crowned thy life 
Be found by all who seek this place. 


Hymn oF DEDICATION. 
Tune: Uxbridge. 
Eternal One, from star to star, 
O’erdating time, outreaching space, 
Thy nameless glory beams afar, 
And floods with light thy dwelling-place. 


And from thy radiant presence flows, 
To those who light thine altar fire, 

The faith that to assurance grows 
Through constant hope and high desire. 


Take now this house and on it lay 
The earnest of thy gracious care; 

Here may thy truth reveal the way 
The fulness of thy life to share. 


Within these walls each erring soul 
From bonds of sin would find release; 
Here, as the years unceasing roll, 
Give us to know thy perfect peace. 


Thy blessing and thy grace divine 
“Upon our waiting spirits pour; 
O God of love, this house is thine, 

And thine is ours for evermore. 


These hymns were sung with deep feeling, 


by the congregation. Music on the organ! ‘The hut, then, is where the soldi 
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was accompanied by a violin and a vocal 
soloist. x : 

Among the two hundred people present 
were visitors from neighboring resorts and 
several parties who had motored from Massa- 
chusetts. The occasion was one long to 
be remembered. The day was perfect and 
the plans were carried out to the utmost 
detail without a single defect. The build- 
ing of this chapel has been an object of 
special effort during the year on the part 
of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, and its consum- 
mation on the day appointed and under such 
triumphant conditions was the causé of 
hearty congratulations. 

At the close of the dedicatory exercises, 
Janet Wilson, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John H. Wilson, and grand-daughter of 
Janet M. Wilson in whose memory the 
chapel was built, was christened by her 
grandfather, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. After 
the singing of the christening hymn to the 
tune of “Siloam” Dr. Eliot pronounced the 
benediction. 


What a “Hut” rn 


FREDERIC W. LEIGHTON. 


In anticipation of the arrival in Europe 
of American soldiers, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at a cost of $45,000 
has taken over and rushed to completion a 
large hut which was being built for British 
troops at Aldwych on the Strand, opposite 
Somerset House, in London. This hut will 
provide lodgings and meals and serve as a 
recreation centre for enlisted men of the 
United States Army and Navy who are 
passing through or are on leave in London. 
Plans are also on foot for the provision of 
club accommodations for American officers. 

The Aldwych hut, which will provide 
sleeping accommodations for more than 
three hundred and fifty men, will be fully 
equipped with billiard and game rooms, café, 
writing and reading rooms, and a “real 
American soda-fountain.’”’ This latter feat- 
ure will be particularly appreciated by our 
troops, who would otherwise seek almost 
in vain for that most delicious of American 
concoctions, the ice-cream soda. 

The word “‘hut’’ has come to-have a very 
specific meaning in the last three years 
wherever the troops of the Allies have gone. 
A hut outside the chief centres of popula- 
tion is a more or less temporary building of 
wood or sheet steel, similar to the thousands 
of army barracks spread all over Europe. It 
is usually about thirty or forty feet wide 
and from sixty to eighty feet long. At one 
end is a counter where tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and light meals are served and where small 
personal needs of the soldier are filled,— 
matches, soap, chocolate, stamps, etc. At 
the opposite end there is a platform and a 
piano, where concerts, lectures, and im- 
promptu ‘‘stunts’’ of all kinds are held. 
Between the two ends are billiard and game 
tables, writing tables, and tables with maga- 
zines and newspapers. There is also in 
most huts a quiet room for study classes of 


various kinds, for undisturbed reading, and ‘ 


for devotional services. In the city huts 
there are also large dormitories with excel- 
lent sleeping accommodations for me 
leave from the front or from their 
camps. ; ? 
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- find the nearest approach to the normality 


of civilian life from which he has been 
separated. The word ‘hut’? has come to 
include also such social and recreational 
centres as tents, marquees, converted barns, 
or dugouts in the trenches. 

The location of this American hut at 
Aldwych is particularly favorable, since it 
is right in the heart of London, on the 
Strand, almost half-way between the city 
proper and the beautiful West End, and 
also at the foot of Kingsway, which leads 
directly to the Holborn and Oxford Street 
districts. It is conveniently located to all 
the entertainment centres, and connection 
is easily made with all the points of interest 
in London and its immediate environs. It 
is just across the river from Waterloo Sta- 
tion, where the men arrive when they come 
on leave from the trenches. 

A committee of representative Americans 
residing in London has been formed to co- 
operate in this work of providing recrea- 
tional facilities for our troops in London 
and elsewhere in England. Of this com- 
mittee the American Ambassador, Hon. 
Walter Hines Page, and Robert P. Skinner, 
American Consul-General, are honorary 
presidents. The president is F. E. Powell 
of the Anglo-American Oil Company and 
president of the American Society in London. 
Other members are: 
Astor; Newton Crane, chairman of London 
Section of American Navy League; J. E. 
Dunning of the National City Bank of 
New York; R. L. Ewing of the American 
Y.M.C.A. Prisoners of War Aid; James 
Grant Forbes of the Brazilian Railway Com- 
pany; Robert Grant, Jr., of Messrs. Higgin- 
son & Co.; Col. W. Lassiter, military attaché 
of the American Embassy; Capt. D. Mac- 
Dougall, naval attaché of the American Em- 
bassy; H. S. Morrison, secretary of the 
London Section of the American Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps. 

Co-operating with this committee is a 
committee of American ladies which is being 
organized under the presidency of Hon. 
Mrs. J. H. Ward, daughter of the late Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, our former ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, with the able assist- 
ance of Lady Alastair Innes-Ker, who was 
before her marriage Miss Anne Breese of 
New York, a daughter of the late W. L. 
Breese. This committee has charge of form- 
ing ladies’ parties of American women to 
assist in the ‘“‘canteen’’ work at the hut and 
of arranging for the entertainment of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors at social functions 
in the homes of members of the American 


~ colony. 
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A School for Food Conservation. 


_ The various religious denominations are 


pushing the work of organizations to secure 

ractical co-operation in every household 
ith the nation-wide effort to conserve our 
d resources. The United States Food Ad- 
stration has arranged a school of instruc- 
on ‘for volunteer religious speakers who will 
e their services for even a brief period 
the churches and on available plat- 
This abana! will hold its sessions in 


ture, DF. Houston, Pres 


Major Hon. Waldorf, 
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dent R. L. Wilbur of Stanford - University, | 


and others specially qualified. The instruc- 
tion will be of practical character. Ministers 
and laymen who can co-operate by attending 
the school and giving their services afterward 
are urgently invited. For information address 
The United States Food Administration, Di- 
vision Co-operating Organizations, Washing- 
ton; iC; 


Homing Soldiers at Camp Devens. 


WILLIAM W. PECK, PASTOR FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, WINTHROP, MASS. 

The writer has given up his two months’ 
vacation to accept work at Camp Devens 
with the Y.M.C.A.—a connection impossi- 
ble for a Unitarian previous to the outbreak 
of war. Coming to this work with the view- 
point of an outsider, the impression made may 
be of some interest to those of our fellowship 
who have contributed generously to the erec- 
tion and maintenance of the huts. The 
Camp formally opens next Saturday. 

The devotion of the men in charge working 
daily not less than twelve to fourteen hours, 
often sixteen hours, at the risk of physical 
exhaustion, excites wunstinted admiration. 
Recipients of all manner of confidences, and 
esteemed by soldiers the custodians of inex- 
haustible knowledge on every subject not 
compassed in the regulations, they render a 
service of the finest friendliness and human 
helpfulness. 

The assurance with which the soldier ap- 
proaches these secretaries is the strongest 
evidence of the excellent standards achieved 
by the Y.M.C.A. in providing for that hu- 
man element for which the soldier longs and 
for which the formalities and discipline of 
the army does not and cannot make provi- 
sion. 

At present Camp Devens has something less 
than three thousand soldiers and seven thou- 
sand workmen. ‘To meet the wants of these 
men, two large tents have been pitched, 
with writing facilities. One witnessing the 
evening correspondence might fear lest 
writer’s cramp become an added terror of 
war. No soldier would—probably only a few 
could—voice the ‘serious thoughts always in 
their minds nor the tender feelings hallowing 
their hearts. Many signs reveal these, how- 
ever, and the fun-making and the ‘‘rough- 
house’’ are but superficial veils for the in- 
effectual concealment of feelings true to the 
solemnity of these fateful hours. To write 
the home folks and sweethearts, to play 
games, to box, to contend in base-, basket-, 
and volley-ball, to rally round the piano and 
sing unweariedly, in dubious harmony but 
candid enthusiasm, the merits of ‘My Gal” 
and the vagaries of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,” to 
shout the question of the ages, and still un- 
answered, “Where do we go from here, 
boys?’’—the only chance to do all these things 
is provided by thé Y.M.C.A. It is question- 
able if any army discipline could be strong 
enough to hold these boys, and it is absolutely 
certain that denied these diversions, these 
clean and innocent outlets for vigorous youth, 
the story of the soldiers’ hours off would be 
written in terms of degrading acts and prac- 
tices. Camp Devens boasts as clean and 
wholesome a crowd of boys as could be got 
together in equal numbers anywhere. 

Our communion of churches has joined for 
the first time in supporting the Y.M.C.A. 
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in its army work. There will be nine huts 
at Ayer, one administration building, and an 
auditorium to seat five thousand. These are 
dedicated to the task of “‘homing”’ the boys 
in olive drab, of keeping up the influences of 
home, of making easy the ways of decency 
and rendering obsolete the diversions of vice. 
Further gifts to this work are needed to help 
save men from the moral and mental wounds 
which are among the worst afflictions of war. 

The Unitarian church of Ayer, under Mr. 
Crandall, has done splendidly. One of the 
national leaders of another church told 


the writer that the above church and min- 


ister were the only representatives of religion 
alive to the situation. But Ayer cannot do 
it all though it do its best. If any reader 
has a runabout which he or she would like to 
dedicate to patriotism and transform into a 
chariot for a good Samaritan, send it to Ayer. 
Magnificent distances baffle the messengers 
of love and light. He who faces from twenty 
to thirty miles of going per day must have 
wings. 

Recent periodicals and books are still 
wanted. It would seem as if all the antiques 
had been dragged out of storage. ‘These are 
acceptable, but current literature is badly 
needed 

Camp Devens, AyEer, Mass. 


The Matter with Mysticism. 


CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 


4 
It is difficult to define mysticism. Like all 
terms used to describe mental phenomena 
and tendencies of thought, mysticism does 
not readily yield to definition. It is difficult 
to frame a statement general enough to in- 
clude all that is meant by the term, precise 


-enough to exclude all that is not meant, and 


brief enough to be remembered. Hence we 
shall have to be content, for the time being, 
with description rather than definition. 
Mysticism has been described thus: ‘‘The 
belief that man can come into union with 
the Infinite Being by means of a wholly pas- 
sive self-surrender to divine influence.” 
Again, ‘‘The characteristic of mysticism is 
that it strives after an immediate experience 
and vision of the Divine.’’ Again, “In mysti- 
cism the essential thing is the avowed con- 
sciousness of an immediate dealing of the 
soul with God; a surrender of self, a posses- 
sion by God; a complete union with God, of 
fulness of God.’ Lastly, ‘Mysticism is, 
perhaps, a-temper, a quality or attitude of 
mind rather than a content or body of doc- 
trine.”’ Let us say that mysticism teaches 
that man may immediately perceive and 
finally achieve union with ultimate reality. 
The basis of mysticism is immediate ex- 
perience; it says, ‘““Taste and see.” The 
method is emotional; it says, ‘Without 
emotion the will would be dormant, and the 
intellect lapse into a calculating machine.” 
The goal is identification with ultimate real- 
ity; it says, “We behold that which we are.” 
The first step on the mystic way is an awak- 
ening of the deeper self to an adorable real- 
ity, to a vision of divine beauty, to a con- 
sciousness of the presence of God. This 
awakening is said to be “the result of a long 
period of restlessness, uncertainty, and mental 
stress.” This awakening lifts one to a new 
level. The desire to participate in this tran- 
scendental reality leads to the throwing off 
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of the “‘old man with its illusions, its finitude, 
its self-love, and its sins,’’z.e., to purification. 
Occasional flashes of the uncreated light give 
way to a more permanent splendor. The 
soul dwells in the presence of God. Illumina- 
tion is gained. Reactions, dark nights of the 
soul, follow these ecstatic experiences, after 
which the final goal is reached, union with 
the Absolute Life. 

These, then, are the steps on the mystic 
way: awakening, purification, illumination, 
identification. 

As a theory of knowledge mysticism aims 
not at knowledge about but participation in 
its object. It identifies religion with a very 
vital experience of God, participation in the 
life of God. The God of mysticism is no 
barren abstraction. ‘‘He dwells among and 
in men.’’ The natural man and the spiritual 
man are ideally one and may become one in 
fact. The highest possibilities of self are 
realized in communion with God. The in- 
expressibleness of individual religious ex- 
perience is recognized and respected, and 
thusformalism and dogmatism are discounted. 

Mysticism is in harmony with the trend of 
modern thought. Experience, feeling, deifica- 
tion are all found in modern realistic phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless, I submit these crit- 
icisms :-— 

First, experience as used in mysticism is 
not experience as used in modern science. 
In mysticism experience is the mysterious, 
ecstatic, inexpressible communion of the in- 
dividual soul with God or the Absolute Life. 
In science experience is the racial life intel- 
lectually interpreted. But the mystics them- 
selves have feared their own experience and 
have tried to make it conform to the opin- 
ions of the Fathers. Saint Theresa had her 
writings carefully edited by learned monks. 
Suso took pains to see that his experience 
when written agreed with that of the Fathers. 
Richard of St. Victor was suspicious of all 
experience not confirmed by Scripture. 
Boehme’s experiences conformed to the teach- 
ings of the Lutheran church. The ideal ex- 
perience that defies description has been 
made to conform to purely earthly stand- 
ards. 

Mysticism, in the second place, disesteems 
history. History is an intellectual product; 
mysticism is anti-intellectual. ‘‘The school 
for saints has never found it necessary to 
bring its curriculum up to date.’’ The well- 
known fact of history that some have at- 
tained the God-life who have not experienced 
the mystic way is completely neglected, and 
the movement of history toward social sal- 
vation is totally disregarded. 

Mysticism is passive, not active. Boehme 
says, “Cease from all thy thinking and will- 
ing, then shalt thou hear the unspeakable 
words of God.” ‘“‘ Do not think,” says a mys- 
tic, “but pour out your personality toward”’ 
the object of attention; ‘‘let your soul be 
in your eyes.” “As you with all your con- 
sciousness lean out toward it (i.e., the object 
of attention), an answering current will meet 
yours.”’ In another place, ‘You are merged 
with it, in an act of true communion: you 
know the secret of its being.” Says Miss 
Underhill, ‘‘Seen thus, a thistle has celestial 
qualities; a speckled hen a touch of the sub- 
lime.” I, too, believe in the divinity of the 
old speckled hen, but I arrive at this conclu- 
sion intellectually and not emotionally. I 
think my kinship with the speckled hen, but 
do not feel it. My emotion toward her is in 
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the desire to'eat her or her eggs; and this is 
no passive contemplation. 

Mysticism sometimes mistakes ecstasy and 
hypnosis for intuition, thus divorcing intui- 
tion and intellect. Intuition and intellect 
should not be divorced. Intuition is intel- 
lectual sympathy and insight, not ecstatic 
emotion. Intuition is the intellect initiating; 
intellect is intuition verifying and conserv- 
ing. Intuition as a short-cut to knowledge is 
a psychological myth. Intuition is the intel- 
lect blazing the way to knowledge; intellect 
is intuition paving the way to knowledge. 

The God of mysticism is an undifferentiated 
unity arrived at once for all, whereas, in my 
opinion, God is the growing universe with all 
its differentials, ever gaining new unity, new 
differentials, new predicates, and new mean- 
ing. 


Cooling the Engine. 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM. 


Pardon, reader, the egotism of the oft-re- 
curring ‘‘I.”’ The writer has been out of the 
world for four days,—has been staying all 
alone in a large hotel in Boston, and does not 
know as much as the name of another person 
in it. Why? Because I came here to let the 
engine cool off,—myself, my own engine, 
that felt itself getting overheated with the 
friction of my usual work, and hoeing pota- 
toes as an extra. 

Do not infer that I live in a social whirl. 
Farthest from it,—I live in the woods, have 
never learned bridge, own no automobile, and 
have never attempted to shine in society. 
I know my limitations, at least some of them. 
Though I am free from the demands of many 
things that tire women out, I do manage to 
keep fairly busy, and, as I said before, I am 
here in Boston to let the engine cool. 
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How? ‘Took a good room in a quiet 
hotel,—two large windows, hot and cold 
water, a good electric light at the head of the 
| most deliciously comfortable bed upon which 
I ever stretched myself out. Three doors 
away a bath-room, with a tub that is always 
immaculate. ee 

Four days, and what have I done outside 
of my room? Almost nothing,—have called 
at three business offices on short errands, 
have met four acquaintances by chance. I 
walked through all Europe one afternoon, 
+from the Esplanade to the State House, via 
Cambridge Street and Bowdoin Square; 
have entered the shops twice, and have not 
| stepped into an electric car or an atttomo- 
bile since I came, nor attended the movies— 
though they came to me one morning when 
a cloudburst penned me in a friendly door- 
way on Park Street while women not as 
fortunate did some high jumping across the 
rapidly widening gutter. 

As to reading, a newspaper or two, lest 
perchance the Kaiser be dead and I should 
not happen to hear of it, a copy of the Literary 
Digest, a Saturday Evening Transcript, and a 
Bible placed in the room by the Gideons. 
Friday evening I dropped in at Brimstone 
Corner and was refreshed by earnest words 
from the pews. Shall go there again at 10.30 
to-day, and home to-morrow morning. My 
engine is cooled off. It is time to fire up 
again. 


The statistician is at it again: ‘‘Take one 
hundred healthy men at the age of twenty- 
five and follow them. At sixty-five here is 
where you will find them:— 

36 will be dead. 

1 will be very rich. 
4 will be wealthy. 
5 will be supporting themselves by work. 

54 will be dependent upon friends, rela- 
| tives, or charity.” _ 


E&R Cleansing 


AUGUST 15th to SEPTEMBER Ist, inc. 
WE WILL DRY CLEANSE AND FINISH 


Women’s Silk Dresses, Plain $1.75, Fancy $2.25 
Women’s Separate Skirts, 90c. 
Women’s Unlined Waists, 60c. 


(ANY COLOR) 


Tapestry or Chenille Portieres, $1.25. 


THEE&R 


COMPANY 


Cleansers — Dyers — Launderers 


209-223 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Telephones, Cambridge 41 


TWENTY AUTOMOBILES AND WAGONS COVER GREATER BOSTON. 
Since 1890 


CAMBRIDGE 
70, 4171, 4172, 4173, 4174 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
- 


‘ 
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A Typical Unitarian Mission.* 


To ask a man to speak about the particular 
job in which he is engaged is very much like 
asking a young mother to speak about her first 
baby. Of course there is no other baby in all 
the world quite like her baby. And so you 
must not be surprised if I try to make you 
think that there is no Unitarian opportunity 
in America to-day quite like that in Trenton, 
ING Fe 
can have any very intimate knowledge of 
Trenton, N.J., especially as it is only within 
the last year that Trenton has found a place 
upon the Unitarian map. Boston and Tren- 
ton are alike in two respects. They are both 


_ State capitals and they have both been 


recently visited by Billy Sunday. I am glad 
to observe, Mr. President, that Mr. Sunday’s 
name calls forth no disapprobation in this 
audience. Personally I am very favorably 
disposed to Mr. Sunday, for it is in a meas- 
ure due to his efforts that there is to-day a 
Unitarian church in Trenton. 

Now Trenton, you must know, has always 
enjoyed the reputation of being a conserva- 
tive city. George Washington crossed the 
Delaware some eight miles above Trenton 
something like one hundred and forty years 
ago, and rumor in the city has it that some of 
the inhabitants are still watching: him do it. 
I suppose, however, most cities are conserva- 
tive if the truth be known,—Boston conserva- 
tive in its loyalty to liberal religious thought 
and culture, Trenton in its allegiance to the 
principles of Presbyterianism of the blue 
variety. 

However that may be, less than eighteen 
months ago no one suspected that there was 
so much as a single example of the Unitarian 
species to be found in Trenton. I am not 
certain that it had ever been seriously con- 
sidered as a possible field of Unitarian propa- 
ganda. Mr. Sunday, however, visited Tren- 
ton and his very interesting campaign was 
rounded out with a Unitarian preaching mis- 
sion, and to-day there exists in Trenton a well- 
organized Unitarian society with the names of 
eighty-three persons on its roll of member- 
ship and a further list of one hundred and 
sixty other persons more or less interested in 
its work. Organized on the 6th of April, 
last year, the First Unitarian Church of 
Trenton called its minister on the 7th of that 
month. At the installation of its minister 
on June 8 there were present three hundred 
persons, including many prominent residents 
of Trenton, who followed with interest the 
proceedings. Since that time the regular 
attendance has been steadily mounting. 
Counting good and bad Sundays alike, an 
average of one hundred and twenty-eight 
persons has been registered at each of the 
evening services, while the morning attend- 


ance has been equal to that of many long- 


established Unitarian churches. Out of re- 
spect to those churches I do not mention the 
number. 

Since we began in September, thirty-one 
new members have been added to our con- 
stituency. A vigorous branch of the Women’s 
Alliance has been organized and is now busily 
engaged in various activities. A Wednesday 
evening Bible class for the study of the Bible 


in the light of higher criticism has had an 


tt ce of ten to twenty persons during 


An address at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association, by Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 


It is hardly to be expected that you , 
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twenty meetings. At the annual church 
Meeting, held two weeks ago, a call for vol- 
unteers brought splendid response from a 
group of teachers and others, and plans were 
instituted for a Department of Religious 
Education to begin in the fall. Tentative 
‘plans were made at the same meeting for the 
organization of a Men’s Liberal Club. 

You will perhaps be curious to know what 
;they are like, these Unitarian people in 
Trenton. We have among our members 
fifteen teachers (including two professors 
in the State Normal School, four members 
of the high-school faculty, the rest being 
teachers of various grades in the public 
schools of the city), two members of the 
City Library staff, two civil engineers, one 
|dentist, one physician, while the State 
|House is represented by two members of 
the staff. We have one lumber merchant, 
two or three potters, and representatives 
of various other businesses and industries, 
while included in our list of interested per- 
sons are seven or eight other physicians, 
several other teachers, a retired Supreme 
Court judge, a large department-store pro- 
prietor, a stock-broker’s manager, the vice- 
president of a large advertising concern, one 
of the department heads of the Roebling 
Steel concern, two or three of its workers, 
and a stray lawyer or two; all together, 
you see, as promising and as congenial a 
group as one could hope to find anywhere 
and with just the best possible blending of 
college and non-college men and women. 
For our present home we have been fort- 
unate in securing an admirable hall in the 
School of Industrial Arts on the main street 
of the city and one block from the State 
House. 

I must tell you, we have not tried to make 
Unitarians in Trenton. I am doubtful if 
Unitarians can really be made. For the 
most part they are born—sometimes of 
parents who have caught the spirit of a 
larger truth, sometimes of an individual 
soul crisis that drives men and women out 
of an ancient theological fold to seek the 
path of a progressive spiritual experience. 
We have not tried to make Unitarians, I 
repeat; we have simply discovered them. 
And we keep on discovering them—some- 
times to themselves. Ever since I began 
work in Trenton in September I have been 
going around the city discovering men and 
women who are hungry for the thing we 
have to give and who receive me with cour- 
tesy and good-will. They will not all be 
members of the church this year; some of 
them are tied to other churches by compli- 
cated ties of domestic and family relation- 
ships from which they cannot altogether 
break free—at least not until a great mass 
of misconception concerning our movement 
is cleared away and a great body of preju- 
dice is lived down. But they need us all 
the same, and it must be our mission to 
meet their need as best we may. 

Now I do not believe that the needs and 
opportunities of Trenton are in any sense 
exceptional. I believe, in fact, the same 
need exists and the same opportunities await 
us in every other important city of America. 
If I were not so deeply in love with Trenton 
and with my job there, I would ask nothing 
better than to go out as a pioneer of similar 
movements throughout the country. For 
it is to me a profound desire that no Ameri- 
can city of any size shall be without the 
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spiritual witness of a liberal church. Be- 
hold, the fields are all white unto harvest, 
but the laborers are few. 

I wish I had time to tell you of a dream 
I have long cherished,—the dream of a 
church, the building and equipment of which 
shall harmoniously accord with a great 
vision of service I long ago glimpsed, which 
would make the church a centre and hive 
of activity, the doors of which should be 
closed only during the brief hours in which 
men sleep; the influence of which would 
radiate to the uttermost limits of the city’s 
confines, carrying vision and courage, knowl- 
edge, inspiration, enthusiasm, and _ refine- 
ment to young and old, rich and poor, alike. 
I must not speak to you about it now, how- 
ever, but I may be perhaps forgiven for say- 
ing that Trenton offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity and a perfect field for just such a 
church as I dream of. If any man or woman 
here wants to build an enduring memorial 
that will be an abiding enrichment to an 
important city,—even though in New Jer- 
sey,—won’t you please let me tell you about 
my dreant and what may be done in Trenton 
before you make your final will? 


UNITARIAN SPECIAL TRAIN 


BOSTON TO MONTREAL 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 


The railway tickets to Montreal and return, the 
Pullman tickets to Montreal, and the steamer tickets 
to Quebec and the Saguenay are now ready. In order 
that sufficient space may be procured and held, it is 
essential that tickets be purchased as soon as possible, 
Please send applications to 

W. R. EASTMAN, General Agent, 
Central Vermont-Grand Trunk Railways, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St., 


Phone, Main 1023, Boston, Mass 


SEE QUEBEC AND THE 
WONDERFUL SAGUENAY! 


At the close of the Unitarian Conference 


MONTREAL, SEPTEMBER 25-28, 1917 


Special Cruise for Unitarians on the Steamer 
Saguenay, ‘‘The Queen of the C.S.L. Fleet,’’ 


SEE QUAINT OLD QUEBEC 
(Cradle of New France) 


SEE THE MIRACULOUS SHRINE OF 
ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 


SEE THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SAGUENAY RIVER CANYON 


SEE THE STUPENDOUS CAPES, 
ETERNITY and TRINITY 


SEE MURRAY BAY with its duplication of the 
West Coast of Scotland Scenery 


SEE MONTMORENCY FALLS, 
higher than Niagara 


The Unitarian Cruise to the Lower St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay leaves Montreal, Friday evening, September 
28, returning Tuesday morning, October 2. 


Special inclusive rate: — Transportation, stateroom 
berth, and meals on steamer to the Saguenay and 
return, $20.00. To Quebec and return, $8.00. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY! 


JOSEPH M. SHEA, General Agent, 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 


206 Old South Building, Boston. 
Phone, Fort Hill 3448, 
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@inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 
What One Household is Doing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

You ask us to write to you how we are 
solving the house problems of the day. Our 
family has only two adults, one a pretty 
hard-working individual. 

More than a year ago it seemed wise to 
get into a war-limit of sugar of a half-pound 
apiece a week. Sometimes the five pounds 
lasts six weeks. Bread is never served with 
dinner. Rye, oats, barley, and corn are sub- 
stituted for wheat as breakfast cereal, and 
the same grains in combination or varying 
proportions are used with the least possible 
wheat for loaf-bread. Macaroni is not used 
in seasons when fresh fruits and vegetables 
may be had. Few canned goods are bought; 
no preserves; no cake while, the war lasts. 
Eggs are too precious. Gingerbread and egg- 
less cookies supply sugar. Butter has been 
cut down one-half since April by using peanut 
butter for half the family and peanut oil as 
much as possible in cooking. ‘‘As much as 
possible’ covers a host! Wheat is used once 
a week or less, while fish is used twice a week. 
You should study the possibilities of peanut 
butter! They are astonishing. Further light 
on the subject will be welcome! 

An open mind is most necessary to carry 
out radical changes, and if one feels one can- 
not get along without a given article of long 
standing, let one consider all the soldier and 
sailor is required to forego, even before he 
gets to France, and cast aside the petty self- 
ishness of our home-dwellers. 

Lucy M. BricHam. 


[Contributions for this column on food- 
saving will be published in aid of the National 
Food Administration. Please give facts in 
detail, and put them in not more than two 
hundred words.—Epr1rTor.] 


Summer Meetings at The Weirs. 


Rev. Otto E. Duerr of Laconia, N.H., has 
been conducting a series of open-air services 
at the summer camp of Gen. William F. 
Knight at The Weirs which have been very 
appreciatively attended both by members of 
the Laconia Unitarian Society and by sum- 
mer people who are stopping at The Weirs. 
So far the attendance has averaged fifty, and 
the indications are that more interest will 
develop during the series. As hymn and ser- 
vice book for these occasions the little pam- 
phlet hymnal published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association from the New Hymn and 
Tune Book is proving its usefulness. The 
Association has loaned fifty copies of this 
-pamphlet to the Laconia society for this 
purpose. 


The Conference Trip to Saguenay. 


Unitarians who are planning to attend 
the Montreal Conference are showing much 
interest in the announcement made regard- 
ing the post-conference trip to Quebec and 
the Saguenay River at the close of the Mon- 
treal meeting. Up to the present time 
about one hundred and fifty people have 
expressed their intention of taking this 
Saguenay trip. 

The steamer Saguenay, which has been 
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assigned for this special cruise, has state- | 


room accommodation for about three hun- 
dred people. It is desirable that those who 
would make this trip reserve accommoda- 
tions early. The Saguenay, which is one 
of the largest steamers on inland waters, will 
be used by this party as their club head- 
quarters for the entire trip. All the state- 
rooms are outside rooms and in addition 
there are several beautiful parlor rooms 
with private baths, for which a small addi- 
tional charge is made. 

On the return trip a day will be spent at 
old Quebec to visit this most interesting 
city, famous in history and romance. Dur- 
ing the stop-over at Quebec a side trip will 
be made to Montmorency Falls and the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, which is 
visited annually by over one hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims. This trip is an unusual oppor- 
tunity on account of the pleasant auspices 
and the relatively small expense. 


War Service Needs of Y. M. C. U. 


The Shore Leave Club, a new recreation 
place for enlisted men, opened August 7, 
with an entertainment, reception, and re- 
freshments, at 11. Nassau Street, Boston. 
This club is especially for the convenience 
of men in naval service when ‘‘on liberty,” 
but army men “‘on leave”’ are also welcome. 
Opening ceremonies were in charge of a 
committee from the Women’s City Club of 
Boston. 

The Shore Leave Club will be open day 
and night and will be managed by a com- 
mittee of navy men. It will be under the 
supervision of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union as a part of its war service 
activities. Here enlisted men may lounge, 
smoke, write letters, or play games in a 
homelike atmosphere. Provision for enter- 
tainment includes forecastle moving pict- 
ures on top side, and music. Sleeping 
accommodations are provided, as well as 
shower and tub baths. Mess is served 


every morning, and a canteen supplies the | ca 


men with minor luxuries, as candy, cigar- 
ettes, cigars, tobacco, etc. 

For the more complete equipment of this 
club, contributions indicated in the follow- 
ing list would be appreciated: A victrola 
or graphophone, or other type of talking- 
machine; records for such machine; games, 
checkers, dominoes, etc.; pool table; small 
roll-top office desk; small office or house 
safe; two dozen canvas army cots; cash 
with which to buy the above, and for operat- 
ing expenses to supplement the small fees 
to be charged to the men for use of the 
Club. 

Checks and money should be sent to 
Frank L. Locke, President, Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Directory, 


TEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
Fe Sons, $2; with’ bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms; hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


: ; it a a 
$1.75; suites, $5 Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for autumn guests. Modern house, 
pleasantly situated on state road, 4 mile from station. 
Fine scenery, first-class table. Rates, $11-$16. 
ARTHUR H. FURBER, North Conway, N.H. 


A LADY DESIRES a home with a quiet, congenial 
family where good, nourishing board and a comfortable 
room will be provided for a moderate rate. Address 
with particulars of location and rate, H. A. B., Currs- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED.— Good adoption home for attractive 2}- 

year-old boy. Inheritance good. Apply New Bedford 

Cruldrea’s Aid Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 
ass. 


FLAG POLES. All lengths—all prices. Magnificent 
25-foot flag poles for lawns. We also furnish Gilt and 
Gold Leaf Balls with Spindle. Prices on application. 
Wholesale and Retail. Immediate Delivery. 
L. Nickerson Awninc, TENT & Frac Co. 


Tel. 986 Richmond 173 StTaTE St., Boston 


MRS. DRAKE’S SANITARIUM 


Private home for chronic nervous and mental patients, 
elderly people who require care. 
Mrs. S. L. DRAKE, 
Hingham Centre, Mass. 
References on application. 


| GIFTS FOR SOLDIER BOYS | 
| MILITARY NECESSITIES — | 


AT 


57-61 Franklin St. 
STATIONER 


— ALSO — 


Summer Sale of Note-Paper, Pads, Exercise-Books for School 


COMPANION 
QR MOTHER’S HELPER 


Position desired. 
Address, 


Experience and references. 


Miss Cora J. LELAND, 


24 Elmwood Street. Newton, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


re. 
Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St.. 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. i i 
Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open daily, 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 con Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. First and Second Churches unite at 
King’s i forsummer. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
of King’s Chapel will preach. Morning service at 10.30 
A.M. Open daily, 9 to 12. o* ia 


The church is open week-days from 9g to 7. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House 
chester. Rev. Pee Lake, D. 
School, will preach. Subject, “Christ and the C 
Morning service at 11. * 


Union services during the summer in King’s - 


‘Hill, Dor- 
D.D., Harvard Biv 
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Announcements. 
At Lincoln, Mass., Sunday, August 26, 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., will preach. 


° In King’s Chapel, August 26, there will be 
morning service at 10.30 o'clock. Rev. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown will preach. 


On Sunday, August 26, Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis., will preach in the 
First Parish, Concord, Mass. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
- Boston, Sunday morning, August 26, is Rev. 
John D. Reid, St. Paul, Minn. 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will preach at 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 26. 


Rev. Carl G. Horst, Wollaston, Mass., 
will preach at the Congregational church in 
Centre Ossipee, N.H., Sunday, August 26. 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 
eleven o’clock, Sunday, August 26. Rev. 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal., will 
preach. 


In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. George Kent, New Orleans, 
La., will preach August 26. 


Sunday. morning, August 26, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


The preacher in the union service in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., at 
10.30 A.M., on August 26, will be Rev. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, Hartford, Conn. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, August 
26, at eleven o’clock, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
Lynn, Mass., will preach. All are welcome. 


The Distinguished Governor of Texas. 


A situation which is of grave concern not 
only to education, but to truth and freedom, 
is arousing a great deal of interest in Texas 
among our Unitarian people there, one of 
whom writes to the Register the following :— 

“The feudlike condition that has existed 
in the political life of Texas for some time 
has settled down to an investigation of the 
Governor by a special committee of the Leg- 
islature. Texas has a chief executive who 
vetoed the bill appropriating the necessary 

funds to keep the State University in opera- 
tion for the next two years. This man Fer- 

- guson, until recently an obscure country 
lawyer, was successful in making the race 
for Governor two years ago, by a crass, 
_ demagogic appeal to the tenant farmers of 
the State. His record as Governor has 
dubbed him ‘Little Czar Ferguson.’ How- 
~ ever, his first campaign throughout Texas 
was so successful that he has been tempted 


es to the tenant farmers include these 
‘ds: ‘Texas is becoming hog-wild about 
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education. The rural schools are good 
enough for you, but the highbrows want a 
university education that makes snobs.’ 
Texas, it may be added, stands thirty- 
seventh in educational progress among our 
group of States. Ferguson’s veto of the Uni- 
versity appropriation has made it uncertain 
whether it will open in September. The 
friends of this great Texas institution have 
rallied splendidly to its support in the various 
towns and cities and may succeed in de- 
feating his plans of getting to the Senate over 
the corpse of the University. Even if they 
should succeed, they are concerned whether 
its self-respecting teachers will care to re- 
main in Austin, and also whether teachers of 
first-class ability will care to come to Texas 
and teach in a university about which there 
is a constant strife that has become increas- 
ingly distracting and demoralizing to the 
interests of sound education.” 


‘Armenian Relief Contributors. 


Acknowledgment is made by Miss L,. 
Freeman Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, 


Mass., of the following contributions for 
Armenian Relief:— 
Miss Annette P. Rogers...........+.+-+++++-+++ $200.00 
Wiss A), Ih Fishers... eee thes sows. 25100 
Mass Susan T'. Storeye nn eases wees ates « — F0.00 
Miss: Mary F.Bartlett)jim. cnet: > ot <2 ces oe 10.00 
Mrs. C. E. Jones. . MOMENI sb ace eee apse vi, |. LO;00 
Mrs. J. F. Dutcher. . et vehi e ee cs ye 30.00 
Miss L. F.C; (monthly). . ih viettan ede care 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Osborn... . os oc. IO RR TOS 5.00 
Miss Eva Channing. . Sy. a Se Se 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Schaffer... .5.....sssseeeeeeeeee, 5.00 
Mrs. Wellington 5.00 
Emma F. Burrill .... Eee: ; eh tetiiclas 5.00 
Lio pepe Riel page= er SR nae 3.00 
Miss Helen Orvis. . 3-00 
Helen I. Allen. . 3-00 
Emma L. Call, ‘M.D. . (monthly). . ASE A 2.00 
Eleanor F. Lang. . pS eee Pel 2.00 
S. L. Dyer... 2 Win 34 te Pee 1.25 
maaan, Walthameereees.... Siacwte.: 1.00 
Miss Preston. . I.00 
Miss Maud J. Bray. . 2 Re Ok Ie «50 
The Misses Lawrence. . ce, A ie tare .50 
$317.25 


Givers to the Montreal Tablet Fund. 


The following contributions have been 
added to the fund for the memorial tablet 
for the Montreal church to be unveiled and 
dedicated at the General Conference:— 


Amount previously acknowledced.............. 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C............. 5.00 


Fitchburg Branch Alliance...............0.... “W500 
Esme ae IENHOLIG & Seep ata os Me ba aids ae e a oe 20.00 
Member of All Souls Church, New York........ 2.00 
WAASRP A SITSIO. (ELOWE:s ie ¢ ced obit hie 2 = 0 slates ove chy 1.00 
DR a. ROTORS 5, saa tebe antes > Vemlaeneranae ees 5.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia......... 15.00 
iriale Bhat WWAMUAINS 5 Ave ajatea Seleadiets oss « tyes aa ee 2.00 

Nara Women’s Alliance, New Bedford, 
iene se ia dock 8 sn, ieaaes ns WE ADS ead 10.00 
William H. Brown.. I.00 
Henry C. Parker... 10.00 
Tsabel M. Chapman... 25.00 
a Lyman.. : 10.00 
illiam L. Walker. Geir cits «oa hagpeare 1.00 
LO CARRS 0s Saas Sheen ree 5.00 
$319.50 


As appears from the above, this fund is still 
nearly nine hundred dollars ($900) short of 
what must be raised by the first of September. 
We urge all who desire to have a part in the 
presentation of this tablet, which marks such 
an important epoch in the history of the two 
countries, to send their contributions, small 
or large, within the next few days to 

CHARLES E. Wark, Chairman, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Religion in its essential nature is the 
surging of souls after life’s possibilities and 
the reaching into the unseen for the help to 
achieve it. What life can be is the develop- 
ment of what is within the individual. No 
external authority, past or present, can pre- 
scribe a definite manner or object of it for 
any one or many people. Mental freedom 
to pursue the truth is the method of religion, 
in the very nature of it and for its highest 
issues of life. That is the distinctive Unita- 
rian principle and method in religion.—Harry 
Lutz. 


Marriages. 


In the Chapel at Brant Rock, Marshfield, Mass., Satur- 
day evening, August 18, by Rev. Granviile Pierce of Green 
Harbor, Roscoe Plimpton DeWitt of Dallas, Tex., now of 
U.S: Heavy Artillery, and Evelyn Marie Chandler of 
Whitman, Mass. 


Deaths. 


ALLISON.—In Fitchburg, Mass., 
Allison, aged 77 years, 7 months, 1 day. 


Rises 13, Henry 


THOMAS BAILEY DRAPER. 


The First Congregational (Unitarian) Church in Can- 
ton, Mass., has suffered an irreparable loss by the recent 
death of Thomas Bailey Draper. He was a valued citizen 
of the town, and he gave a loyal interest to this church, in 
which he had held several official trusts. He had a devout, 
generous nature, and was not only respected for his high 
business efficiency, but was beloved by all who knew him, 
for his kind and sympathetic words and deeds. He was a 
member of the Unitarian Club, a subscriber to the Register, 
and all matters connected with Unitarian ideas and organ- 
izations were earnestly supported by him. He was, in 
truth, a splendid exemplar of the simple, sincere Unitarian 
Faith to which he gave his lifelong adherence. B..G. 


UNITY LUNCH ROOM 


181 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON 
LUNCHEON . . ° - Illto3 


Cool and restful for business men 
and women. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


BEAUTI meer KLET 
GLADLY. SENT ™ ANY ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 
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Pleasantries. 
“Oh, listen,’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘to that beautifpl marital music!’’ 


‘What I want,” said the puffing and angry 
man who had been accused, ‘is justice.” 
“'That’s just what you don’t want,” replied 
his friend who knew. 


Mother, in railroad coach, to her eight- 
year-old: ‘‘Mary, don’t you see the people 
looking at you? Stop stretching your gum 
out in a string; chew it like a lady.” 


‘What is a man of war?”’ said a teacher to 


his class. ‘‘A cruiser,’ was the prompt reply. 
“What makes it go?”’ “Its screw, sir.” 
“Who goes withit?”’ ‘‘It screw, sir.’’—Chris- 


tian Intelligencer. 


This outburst from Life:— 


“There was a young maid of Back Bay 
Who became most extremely blasé; 
While still in her teens 
She refused pork and beans, 
And once threw a Transcript away.” 


In the settlement-house. A small girl, 
pounding the piano to her heart’s content. 
Enter head-worker: ‘‘ You may play on, Mary, 
if you are sure that your hands are clean.” 
“Oh, I’m bein’ careful, Miss Emily. I’m 
usin’ only the black keys.” 


Examination: ‘‘What does this mean: 
‘England never will and never shall lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror’?”” Answer: “‘ (1) 
This is impossible, because it implies that a 
conqueror has only one foot. (2) It is ab- 
surd, because pride is located in the heart of 
man.” 

“Ves, I’se registud all right, and I’se 
already concreted; what you gonna join, 
de infamy or de calvary?” ‘‘No calvary 
for me. I’se goin’ in dat infamy. When 
de Genrul sound de word ‘Retreat,’ dis 
nigger don’ wan’ to be bothered with no 
hoss.”’ 


Mr. Tucker had unexpectedly come face 
to face with Mr. Cutting, from whom he 
had frequently borrowed money. ‘Er— 
aw—what was the denomination of the bill 
you loaned me?” he asked nervously. 
“Episcopalian, I guess,’ said Mr. Cutting. 
““At any rate, it keeps Lent very well.”— 
New York American. 


“T am beginning to fear,” said Rev. Mr. 
Goodman, “‘that I may be injecting too much 
humor into my sermons. The congregation 
may fall into the habit of not taking me seri- 
ously.’’ “‘Oh, don’t worry about that, dear,’’ 
his wife replied. ‘‘Whenever you begin to 
notice that they are not taking you seriously, 
just ask them to raise your salary.’’—Chicago 
Herald. 


Enterprising Egbert Ewing, extolling Eu- 
genia Effingham’s excellences, evolved elab- 
orate elopement. Everard Eames, editor, 


espying Egbert’s erratic efforts, editorially. 


exposed every episode. Egbert, encounter- 
ing Everard, elevated energetic elbow, en- 
dangering editor’s eagle eye. Ere evening 
elapsed, Everard eagerly encouraged Eg- 
bert’s endeavors. 


’ 


“My dear sir,’’ responded the delinquent 
to the representative who called, ‘‘those col- 
lection letters from your firm are the best 
ever. I am sending copies out to the trade, 
and it’s wonderful how many old accounts 
I have collected. I haven’t paid my bill, be- 
cause I felt sure there was another letter in 
the series. I have had some hard customers 
to deal with, and I needed the last letter.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


The Christian Register 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Weart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory boek. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.”’ 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. ; 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Chio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is weil liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected. . . . The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. . 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘ Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will he found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is 
being introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part: We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and heipful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and-Service Book 
Thaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunduy-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SS pS or) SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 

x ens with foot. Hands never 

ui 


Brie STEPMENSON] Underground Garbage 
we aver “and Refuse Receivers 


ta u.sa.pat.orF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swoops was oily 


waste in house or 3 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Sag, Look for our Trade Marks 
a Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


On plan of English schools, 
One year course. 


Joan MacDurrtE (Harv.), 
Mrs, Joon MacDvuFrie 
(Radcl.) 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. A summer vacation day 
school opens July 1. Terms on application. 


Mme. Ciara C. AcHarD, Principal. 
Tel. Brookline 2311-W- 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


Jamus Cuester Fiace, A.B, 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers — 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men — 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, —— 4 
Liberal scholarship paryisens, including Two r : 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Tra ae 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious mn 
Social Service Institutes during 
Quarter open to special students wit! ip 
Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, Pre. ' 77 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Please patronize our advertisers, — 
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